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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
York, Satcurpay. Fesrvary 16, 1884. 


“It is the best publication for the price in this or any other 
country.” 


-HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An ILiustraTED WEEKLY. 


The issue of this beautiful periodical for February 12 may well 
be called a Valentine Number. The charming saint of February is 


remembered in 
“JIM'S VALENTINE,” 


“a most interesting story by Sipnry Dayre; in “ The Prettiest,Girl,” 
a poem by Mary D. Bring; and in “ Little Miss Blue Eyes,” a 
graceful drawing by Jessik SHEPHERD. 

Mrs. Hecen 8S. Conant contributes “A Chat about Volcanoes,” 
and A. W.-Roperts instructs the boys “ How to Make a Set of 
Chess-Men ont of Spools.” 

Among the illustrations special attention may be called to a re- 
production of M. Butann’s remarkable painting of Child Life in 


France, entitled 
“NOT EVEN A PENNY.” 


HarRPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, $1 50 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harrer’s Youna Peopie will be sent on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. / 


DISTRICT DELEGATE CONVENTIONS. 


OUR years ago a few Republican bosses in New 
iQ York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois, by means of 
the party ‘‘ machine” and the “‘ unit rule,” almost suc- 
ceeded in defeating the will of the party at the Na- 
tional Convention. The plot was baffled by the cour- 
age of a few prominent delegates, who naturally re- 
fused, as men of honor, to be bound by a wholly un- 
authorized and absurd dictation; and the Convention, 


_ in order to prevent such tricks hereafter, ordered that 


the rules for selecting delegates to the Convention of 
1884 should be devised in a way to secure to the Con- 
gressional districts the right to select their own dele- 
gates. The National Committee accordingly, in 
January, 1883, provided that 

“The Republicans of the various Congressional districts shall 
have the option of electing their delegates at separate popular 
delegate conventions, called on similar notice [twenty days], and 
held in the districts at any time within fifteen days next prior to 
the meeting of the State Conventions, or. by subdivision of the 
State Conventions into district conventions, and such delegates 
shall be chosen in the latter method if not elected previous to the 
meeting of the State Conventions, all district delegates to be ac- 
credited by the officers of such district conventions.” 

This provision was adopted in pursuance of a rule 
which was especially designed for the States of New 
York and Pennsylvania, and others in which the 
abuses of the boss and machine systems have been 
most flagrant. In such States wherever there are 
Congressional district committees they can take ac- 
tion under this rule without regard to the State Com- 
mittee. That committee has only to take care, if a 
district convention be desired by the party, to call it 
to meet within the specified time. But in New York 
the party organization is formed generally by counties, 
not by Congressional districts, and the order of the 
National Convention, honestly construed, devolves 
upon the State Committee the duty of making effect- 
ive the option of Republicans in every Congressional 
district. The situation demands evident good faith 
on all sides, and nothing could be more prejudicial to 
Republican interests and success in New York than 
even the appearance of the kind of management which 
was rebuked by the National Convention and by the 
vote of 1882. The honest way is obviously the most 
politic way, and the honest way is to submit a simple 
scheme for district conventions, leaving adoption to 
the discretion of the districts. 

We do not say this with the knowledge that any 
other course is proposed. But as there are few dis- 
trict organizations, as district conventions involve 
some trouble, and as the custom has been to select 
district delegates at the State Convention, the State 
Committee might suppose that there was no desire for 
district conventions if there were no reminder of the 
action of the National Convention. That action, how- 

_ ever, is not in the least forgotten by the Republicans 


~ of New York, as the remarks of the Republican press 


of the State plainly indicate. The State Committee 
will undoubtedly see that any failure to observe the 
purpose of that action, and to secure the selection of 
delegates without submitting the method of selection 
to the various districts, would inevitably be interpret- 
ed as a trick, and it would renew with increased bit- 
terness the party differences in the State. The good 
judgment which was shown by the committee dur- 
ing the canvass of 1883 was of great service to the 
party, and that good judgment is the earnest of dis- 
creet and harmonious action in regard to the election 
of national delegates. Undoubtedly that election will 
be warmly contested between the machine wing of 
the party and the independent wing, because each of 
them will prefer different candidates, as each favors a 
different system of party management. But the State 
Committee probably understands that independent 
Republicans are neither deceived nor alarmed by the 
pretenses or the bullying of a machine, and it will 
therefore respect the mandate of the Convention. 
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MARCHING ON. 


WHILE Secretary CHANDLER publicly discredits the 
reformed system of appointment to which the Repub- 
lican Administration and party are committed, Mayor 
SCOVILLE, the Democratic Mayor of Buffalo, in accord 
with the Democratic Governor and in opposition to 
the Democratic politicians, has adopted an admirable 
scheme for introducing the reformed system into the 
service of that city. In doing this, Mayor SCOVILLE 
takes his position with the progressive spirit in poli- 
tics—a position which no man of generous political 
ambition need fear that he will regret hereafter. 
Movements like that of reform in the civil service, 
which promote the interests of all the people against 
class interests, do not go backward. They spring 
from popular intelligence, and the more they are 
known, the stronger they become. 

The President might very well say to his Secreta- 
ry that as he has recommended and approved the 
law, it is a measure of his administration, and if any 
defects or imperfections of detail are discovered by 
the Secretary, as in the operation of all such laws, 
they are to be brought to his attention and to that of 
the Commission for inquiry, rather than to be pub- 
lished to prejudice public opinion. If Secretary 
CHANDLER has found, as reported, that a person cer- 
tified to him as eligible to appointment to a clerical 
place requiring good penmanship and correct spell- 
ing could neither write well nor spell correctly, he 
could dismiss him immediately if he found that he 
were unfitted for the place. Whether intentionally 
or not, the Secretary conveys the impression that he 
is obliged to retain a person whom he knows to be 
incompetent, whereas the result of the examination 
merely entitles the successful men to enter upon a 
probation to show whether they have the peculiar 
tact and faculty which are desirable in every position. 
If this probation shows a man to be unfitted, he may 
be dismissed, however high his standing upon the ex- 
amination may have been. The examination shows 
his comparative general intelligence. The probation 
tests his special fitness. | 

But under the spoils system there is no comparison 
of intelligence among applicants, and no test of com- 
petency whatever. Secretary TELLER was falsely re- 
ported to have said that if he is to be held responsible 
for his department he must be permitted to select his 
own subordinates. This is an old objection, and it 
implies that the Secretary would appoint only for fit- 
ness, which under the old system no appointing of- 
ficer is permitted todo. He appoints, not for fitness, 
but in deference to authoritative politicians and po- 
litical influence. All such theoretical complaints are 
of no weight whatever as against the opinion of Col- 
lector ROBERTSON and Postmaster PEARSON, in the 
chief Custom-house and Post-office of the country, in 
which the new system has been proved for several 
years, and to the entire satisfaction of those officers. 
If any Secretary distrusts and condemns the adminis- 
trative methods adopted by the Administration, and 
is unwilling to be held responsible for them, he is al- 
ways at liberty to resign. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


In the death of WENDELL PHILLIPS the greatest of 
American orators passed away. But to call him an 
erator is not to suggest a rhetorician, a maker of 
phrases, a mere elocutionary artist. It is to speak of 
an effective force in the state; of a man whose words 
were things, and whose speeches were events. The 
service of his oratory to the early antislavery cause 
in this country was incalculable. It drew the great 
multitude, who were charmed while they cursed. 
The resistless logic, the appeal to manliness and mo- 
rality, the fiery indignation, the remorseless hail of 
wit and epigram and invéctive, the undaunted cour- 
age, the scornful defiance, yet all invested with su- 
perb suavity, with matchless grace, with penetrating 
music, could no more be eluded than in the clear sun- 
shine the tree can escape its shadow. WENDELL PHIL- 
LIPS was as integral a part of the antislavery cause 
as JOHN Bricut of the Corn Law reform in Eng- 
land. Emancipation was not wrought in his way, 
but he quickened the conscience that compelled eman- 
cipation. His oratory vindicated the claim of oratory 
to a rank among the fine arts. Alone among all the 
famous orators which Puritanism has produced in Old 
and New England, PHILLIips blended the sturdy con- 
viction and rugged earnestness of the Puritan with 
the exquisite refinement and simple elegance of the 
Greek. 

His mien and bearing were Patrician. It was PErR- 
ICLES rather than Pym who stood upon the platform: 


and it was this aspect of high courtesy, of scholarly 


cultivation, of the fastidious taste and tranquillity of 
the most conservative sentiment, which made his ap- 
pearance as an abolition orator the perpetual living at- 
testation that the antislavery cause was not that of an 
ignorant class, and could not be dismissed as a vulgar 


agitation. Nothing, indeed, could be more quiet than | 


his manner. His tone was always colloquial, never 
declamatory or strident. ‘‘ Do you call that oratory ?” 
said a hearer, who came away bewildered; ‘‘ why, he 


merely stood.up and talked like anybody else.” 7;. 
movement was simple, graceful, and of a certain lec 
nine softness. His feeling was repressed and intens ‘ 
not volcanic. In his sharpest invective the eyes al 
most closed, the voice sank low. The sincerity {, | 
too absolute to tolerate stormy passion. Yet in the 
audacity of oratory PHILLIPS could do what Burr 
failed in doing, and what in EVERETT seemed o1)y 
artificial. Once, as the antislavery debate was dnd. 
ing in civil war, after mentioning the name of a man 
whom he held up to contempt, he rinsed his mouth 
with water, and spat it out as if to avoid defilement 
It was not a trick nor a habit. It was the deadly 
earnest of moral loathing, and the action thrilled the 
tense nerves of the crowd before him. The tranquil. 
lity of his manner and the colloquial tone were the 
product both of his temperament and his instinct of 
art. He knew that the truth of slavery was so tepri- 
ble that any rhetorical decoration of it or vehement 
declamation would make it seem extravagant and 
unreal, and leave the hearer incredulous. Wasnrnc- 
TON ALLSTON was not a truer artist than WENDELL 
PHILLIPS. 

We speak of him as an orator, because as an orator 
his fame willendure. Oratory was the form in which 
he offered the sacrifice of his life to the poor and the 
oppressed. To say that he was a natural agitator is 
to say only that his genius enabled him to give a voice 
to the voiceless. It was obedient to the same spirit 
of the age which in literature is manifest in Dickens 
and Hoop and CARLYLE. The “broadcloth mob” 
in Boston revealed to the young man the truth that 
there is no government or constitution in this country 
but public opinion, and in the interest of the slaves 
he consecrated his life to correcting, enlightening, 
elevating, and stimulating public opinion. In doing 
this he renounced all other aim and ambition, and 
even severed social relations. Naturally he included 
all the special reforms, as temperance, and woman's 
rights, and justice to the Indians. His advocacy of 
national paper money, and his later denunciation of 
the Republican party and of reform in the civil sery- 
ice, sprang from his conviction—a wholly erroneous 
conviction, as we think—that they were all unfriendly 
to poor men. He had come to think that the ‘‘re- 
spectable” classes are the dangerous classes, because, 
as he held, their mad and sole pursuit of wealth cor- 
rupted the church and the college, and bred a selfish- 
ness that consumed the feeble and the needy, and 
threatened anarchy. He believed that the constant 
tendency of a prosperous community is to sloth and 
moral stagnation, and that it must be necessarily 
shaken and aroused like a man stupefied with nar- 
cotics. ‘* You shall sit down and toast your toes at 
the camp-fire,”’ he said to a friend after the war, ‘‘ but 
I will just put out into the underbrush.” Much cen- 
sure will mingle with the praise that will be spoken 
over his grave. But the clouds will soon pass from 
his name, as they have passed from that of his great 
friend and co-laborer GARRISON, and, like him, WEN- 
DELL PHILLIPS will be remembered with SAMUEL AD- 
AMS and WARREN and QUINCY and the fathers of our 
liberty, his name, like theirs, a possession forever. 


THE NEW TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. MorRIson has introduced his bill for a ‘‘ hori- 
zontal reduction” of the tariff; that is to say, he pro- 
poses a different rate of protection, and places some 
articles upon the free list. But while his bill dimin- 
ishes the rates of taxation, it is yet to be proved that 
it will reduce the revenue. The bill-is not a party 
measure, for it takes very much the same position as 
the proposal of the Republican Tariff Commission. 
It does not directly open the question between pro- 
tection and free trade, or even revenue reform in the 
sense of a non-protective revision of the tariff. It is, 
in fact, a protective measure, to be judged upon its 
merits, and upon the probabilities. Although it is 
the distinctive measure, the platform, to be laid down 
by the Democratic majority in Congress for the great 
political campaign of 1884, it fulfills in no sense the 
anticipation raised by the election of Speaker, and in- 
stead of an issue of principle, it raises simply a ques- 
tion of degree. 

That it is not a party measure is seen in its recep- 
tion by Democratic protective journals. But does 
their tone mean that they distrust their own asso- — 
ciates, and that, as we suggested some time ago, they 
regard this bill merely as the strongest measure which 
free-trade sentiment dares at present to propose? The 
trouble with it undoubtedly is that however reason- 
able its general provisions may be, it is a protective 
bill supported by those who frankly declare that they 
are free-traders; and there is therefore a feeling that 
it is but the first step, the entering wedge, of a free- 
trade policy. Politically, it is natural that those who 
wish the redundant revenue to be reduced by a tariff 
revision which shall encourage domestic industry 
should prefer to see the revision accomplished by 
the friends of such encouragement rather than by 
those who hold tariff encouragement to domestic 10- 
dustry to be pernicious. Mr. Morrison, who intro- 
duces the present bill, is classed with the free-traders 
of his party. He was the chief supporter of the 
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Speaker, who was nominated against Mr. RANDALL 
on that very issue. 

While, therefore, the new bill is not properly a 
Democratic measure in the sense of raising a question 
of principle between the parties, the circumstances 
under which it appears will probably produce party 
opposition. Yet the object sought by it—the reduc- 
tion of taxation and of a redundant revenue—is ear- 
nestly desired by a great body of Republicans. The 
pill is introduced by a member of the majority, yet it 
does not serve a party purpose. It would therefore 
be very unfortunate if party Opposition to it should 
place the Republicans in the position of opposing a 
reduction of taxation and of favoring a revenue far 
beyond the requirements of the government. It 
would certainly be a mistake to pursue a course 
which would give the Democratic party so excellent a 
ery for the campaign. It would be very unwise for 
Republicans to assume that the precise distribution 
and duties of the present tariff can not be wisely 
amended or improved, and the course taken by the 
minority in the House will test the wisdom of its 
leadership. To say that the country is impatient of 
tariff tinkering is true in this sense, that alterations 
of the tariff always disturb manufactures and trade, 
which are based upon an existing tariff. But regard- 
ing the tariff as a tax, it is not supposable that the 
country protests against lowering the taxes. Mr. 
Morrison’s bill, however, will not unite his party, 
and it will provoke a debate which will probably last 
long enough to prevent its passage. | , 


“HERE WE ARE AGAIN!” 


THE proceedings at the temporary organization of the 
new Republican County Committee in New York were very 
comical. The result of the reorganization of the party is 
that Mr. O'BRIEN, the chief of the old machine, remains in 
supreme control, and, fresh from “the deal” with JOHN 
KELLY, takes command of the new organization. ‘“ Here we 
are again!” says the excellent artist of the circus ring, and 
the old machine can echo his cheerful words. 

The remedy for the situation lies where we have always 


supposed it to lie, in the independence and courage of the | 


individual voter. So long as under the system of patron- 
age in minor subordinate places a great deal of money can 
be made in politics, those who devote themselves to mak- 
ing the money will give time, attention, and skill to party 
management, which the great multitude of intelligent par- 
ty men can not give, and they will largely control party 
action; and as they will have their way in the caucus and 
the primary meeting, the voters of the party must have 
their way at the polls, if they are to have their way at all. 

The only way to beat the bosses of every degree is to 
scratch and stay at home. The practical question at the 
election is, whether in the actual situation, whatever it 
may be, the success of the party under bad management is 
preferable to the triumph of the other party. Undoubted- 
ly the answer will often be that it is. But this will not be 
always the reply. It was very different from this in 1879; 
it was appallingly different from this in 1882. The machine 
which resumes its old position in New York, however, can 
not resume its old power. An improved public sentiment 
aud the reform Jaw stand in the way. And the machine is 
a very much more stupid body than we believe it to be if 
in the light of experience it is not fully aware that any of 
its old antics to pack a convention and to coutrol its action 
would doubtless defeat the Republican party in New York. 
The dinner of Brooklyn Republicans on WASHINGTON’S birth- 
day will show the machine in New York and throughout the 
country the spirit and purpose which will decide the Presi- 
dential election of 1884. There will be no threats and no 
denunciation. But there will be a very plain forecast of 
the way to Republican victory. 


THE CESNOLA VERDICT. 


AFTER a prolonged, exhanstive, and exhausting trial, in 
which every opportunity was offered to those who desire 
to discredit the Metropolitan Art Museum to produce all 
the evidence against its general value and authenticity 
that they could procure, the jury without hesitation at 
once peremptorily dismissed the charges as unsustained. 
The accusation in substance was that General D1 CESNOLA 
was an unprincipled adventurer who had tampered with a 
questionable collection of antiquities until he had entirely 
destroyed their historical and illustrative value, and the 
object of the aecnsation was-te- destroy public confidence in 
the collection. The method of the attack was an assault 
upon the character of General D1 CeEsnoLa, with the appar- 
ent expectation that, if he were proved to be a knave, the 
collection would be adjudged worthless. 

But the attack has failed utterly, and although those who 
had warmly decried the director, and alleged that the col- 
lection was fraudulent, announce that they are of the same 
opinion still, the public will not hesitate for a moment to 
accept the verdict as a vindication of the integrity of the 
collection and of the good faith of thedirector. It has not 
escaped the observation of those who have followed the 
trial that no adequate or intelligible motive has been as- 
signed for the alleged frauds. It was not contended by the 


friends of the Museum that the director was a trained ar- 3 


cheologist or general scholar, nor that he had not said and 
done; like all the rest of us, some regrettable things. But 
‘here was no question that he had resided in Cypras, that 
le had found a great number and variety of objects of art, 
that he had sold them together, that he had received the 
nohey for them, and had been placed in charge of them as 
superintendent. This was undeniable. But the charge was 
‘hat then, after all this, without any conceivable motive, 
le had deliberately tampered with the collection, taking 
the chance of destroying its authenticity in the public 


mind, and depriving himself of his position. The accusa- 


tion under these circumstances should have been that he 
was an idiot, not a knave. 

Every friend of the Museum will rejoice that the fullest 
possible hearing and the most ingenious representation and 
argument have been allowed to this impeachment of the 


integrity of one of the most interesting institutions in the 


city. Those friends will rejoice no less that. the legal de- 
fense was intrusted to advocates so intelligent, self-pos- 
sessed, and competent as Mr. CHOATE and Mr. STICKNEY. It 
is not to be expected that the gibes at the Museum will im- 
mediately cease, but there is no doubt that its value and 
authenticity will not be again questioned. ‘ 


THE COPYRIGHT BILL, 


Mr. DORSHEIMER’S copyright bill has been reported fa- 
vorably to the House. He has wisely modified the provi- 
sion which gave copyright to the foreign author only dur- 
ing his life. This was obviously wrong, for it practically 
destroyed the value of the right by making it absolutely 
uncertain in duration. 

The bill grants a foreign author copyright for a book or 
any dramatic or musical composition, with a right of pub- 
licly performing or representing a dramatic composition, 
for twenty-eight years, with the privilege of renewal for 
fourteen years. Whenever any foreign country shall grant 
like privileges to citizens of the United States, the Presi- 
dent shall make a public proclamation, naming that coun- 
try, and from the date of that proclamation the citizens of 
the country named shall be entitled to the privileges of the 
act. The act does not apply to the citizens of any foreign 
country which has not granted like privileges to citizens 
of the United States. Whenever any foreign country Shall 
cease to grant snch privileges to citizens of the United 


| States, the citizens of such country shall cease to enjoy the 


privileges of the act. No copyright shall be obtained for 
any book, dramatic or musical eomposition, which shall 
have been published, nor for any dramatic composition 
which shall have been publicly performed, in the United 
States before the author shall have become entitled to the 
privileges of the act. Applications for a copyright must 
be made within one year after publication in a foreign 
country. 

The recent letter of Secretary FRELINGHUYSEN to the 
secretary of the Copyright League shows that the princi- 
ple of this bill is approved by the Department, and the bill 
would probably receive the President’s signature should it 
pass Congress. The rights of American manufacturers, in 
the view of Mr. DORSHEIMER and of tke Secretary of State, 


are protected by the tariff. Public opinion is evidently | 


prepared for some legislation upon the subject, and al- 
though we have sought the same end in another way, we 
shall see with pleasure the common object attained in any 
way which respects all just interests involved. 


A WAY OF PEACE. 


THE bill to promote education, designed mainly for the 
aid of the Southern States, provides for the appropriation 
of $15,000,000 during the first year, decreasing $1,000,000 
each year afterward for ten years. The general principle 
of the bill, although open to some constitutional question, 
has been affirmed by Congress more than once, and it will 
be. more favorably regarded than ever in the present form 
and for the present purpose. 

The Southern States, indeed, have been the most urgent 
and jealous advocates of State sovereignty and of the strict 
limitation of the national authority. But the abnormal 
ignorance in certain States, due to a local institution which 
has been abolished by the national power—an ignorance 
with which, from the circumstances attending thé over- 
throw of old institutions, the States themselves are pecul- 
iarly“inable to deal—is really a national concern, and if 
any such State in its endeavor to remove the ignorance 
should desire national assistance, the precedent of such as- 
sistance may be most properly invoked. 

Some of the States in which, nevertheless, more general 
instruction might not seem to be superfluous, it is said by 
some. of their citizens, would not thank the country for the 
proposed aid. The bill, however, is not mandatory. No 
State is compelled to receive assistance, and upon declining 
to touch it the amount allotted would be transferred to the 
general fund for distribution. 


PERSONAL. 


‘Tar Rev. Dr. Cartes S. Rosinson, who is something of a 


| traveller, complains that the smoking-room of the average trans- 


atlantic steamer is a “noisy, stenchful pandemonium of drinking, 
betting, gambling with cards and dice, into which no decent person 
can enter without receiving an offense, and in which no peace-lov- 
ing person can stay without exasperation.” Dr. Rosinson, it may 
be added, is no bigot on the subject of tobacco. He uses the weed 
temperately himself. 

—Speaking of the results of a classical education, one of the 
best: Greek scholars in this country declares that there does not 
exist a graduate of an American college who can properly affix the 
accents to a page of printed Greek. 

—The vice of gambling was recently so prevalent among the 
students of a leading college in the Eastern part of this country 
that the faculty were compelled to take summary measures of cure. 
It was found:that one of the students had lost every dollar in his 

ssession, every article of furniture in his room, and every stitch 
of clothing on his person ; and that another student was in reality 
a professional gambler, who had entered the institution for the 
sole purpose of fleecing the youths. When he was dismissed from 
college he still continued in the neighborhood, and it was impossi- 
ble to get rid of him. 

—Savs an esteemed contemporary : “ Our City Fathers—such of 
them as can read—must have recalléd with peculiar satisfaction 
vesterday the saying that ‘Providence tempers tle wind to the 
shorn lamb.’ The Assembly vote on the bill to withdraw from 
them the confirming power was the cruelest blow, next to the 
abolition of the Board, that could have been experienced ; but the 
shades of evening mercifully brought the French Cooks’ Ball, with 
its various consolations, not the least of which was that the tickets, 
each one bearing a wine-room coupon, did not cost the aldermen 
a cent.” 

—tThe style of dancing has improved in England during the last 
three or four years, the wild galops and mad waltzes having given 
the valse @ trois temps, and now there is a demand for the 


ceremonious old minuet. We are sorry to learn, however, that 
many young gentlemen bob their heads instead of bowing, and 
that there is a cubbishness in some of them which makes them | 
ashamed to be gtaceful before ladies. 

—Mr. Everne Merxs, an American artist, who has been elected 
Professor of the Royal Art Academy of Florence, Italy, has re- 
cently returned to this country for a brief visit, bringing with him 
a collection of his pictures, among which are some striking views 
made last summer in the neighborhood of Trttan’s house. Mr. 
MEEKs will soon exhibit these works in this city. They have, we 
understand, a high reputation in Italy. 

—The Marquis of Hertford’s accident while hunting was due,. 
of course, to the falling of hia horse, and as the rider failed to 
disengage his feet from the stirrups, the animal rolled upon him. 
A bed was procured from the nearest house, and laid upon a gate. 
The Marquis, seventy years old, was placed upon the bed, and car- 
ried by his companions to his house—a journey an hour long— 
where he soon died. He had that reputation for good taste and 
good nature which is said to be an unfailing precursor to an ap- 
pointment as Lord Chamberlain. 

_—Another old hunter, the Prince de Joinville, now in his sixty- 
sixth year, met with an accident in the field. The Marquis of 
Hertford was hunting a fox, but the Prince was after a boar, which 
his pack of hounds had succeeded in bringing to bay. The beast’s 
tusks were six inches long, and as the Prince galloped down a hill 
to give him the coup de grace with a knife, hig,horse fell heavily, 
and was fatally injured, although the Prince ped with only a 
severe shaking. | 

—M. Der Lesseps predicts that the Panama Canai will be opened 
before 1888. 

—Sir Starrorp Nortnacorr has been amusing a literary society 
by lecturing upon the subject of ‘‘ Nothing,” though he reminded 
them that he was not the first person who had attempted to dis- 
cuss that theme. Lord Rocnester, the friend of ad- 
dressed a very clever poem to “ Nothing”; a Frencly writer, quoted 
by Dr. JonNson, wrote a Latin poem to show that Nothing is 
purer than water, Nothing is richer than gold, Nothing is higher 
than the heavens, and so on. The speaker defined masterly in- 
activity as the art of sitting still and not committing yourself in 
any action at a time when it is not convenient you should do so. 

—A proposal made in the French Chainber of Deputies that the 

government should redeem all articles pledged for less than ten 
francs at the great pawnbrokerage establishment, the Mont de 
Piété, has brought to light some curious information. The object 
of the proposal was to benefit the destitute poor of Paris, but it 
turns out that the great bulk of things pawned for less than ten 
francs is not such as belong to working people at all. For in- 
stance, in this extraordinary collection are 5500 opera-glasses, 400 
cases of mathematical instruments, 150 boxes of water-colors, 425 
church missals, 550 fans, 70 meerschaum pipes, 3000 umbrellas, 
and 65,000 gold rings. Moreover, it is estimated that. at least 
three-fifths of the pawn tickets have been sold by the holders to 
dealers, who therefore would be benefited, to the exclusion of the 
original holders, should the proposal become a law. : 
. —Munkacsy’s new painting, “ Christ on Calvary,” is the sub- 
ject of a half-column impassioned dispatch from Paris to the Lon- 
don 7imes. Herr Biowitz has “no hesitation in saying—and I 
am proud to be the first to say so—that the ‘Christ on Calvary’ 
will not afford room even for the few resegyations that tempered 
the general admiration for ‘Christ before Pilate.’” Herr BLow1rz 
is a critic whom Munkacsy is not likely to despise. | 

—Queen Victoria was sponsor for the infant daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Manners, who was christened on the 23d of January. 
Though Miss Manners starts out well-equipped, there is doubtless 
something left for her. 7 

—The Czar of Russia has been told by his physicians that a less 
secluded life is necessary to restore his nerves. He now devotes . 
much time to social gayeties. A similar reason may explain why 
some other excellent men are similarly devoted. . 

—An Eastern traveller notes that in India every one travels 
with bed and baggage, and to see half a hundred Hindvos wildly 
racing:up and down a platform, with their bedclothes in their 
arms or wrapped around their bodies, is exciting till constant repe- 
tition wears off the edge of novelty. | 

—A householder in Bombay was asked what percentage of the - 
charges in his monthly expense-book went into his butler’s pocket. 
Well,” he replied, after some serious thought, he shouldn't fair- 
ly get more than twenty-five per cent.” 

—Monsignor CaPEL is authority for the statement that there is 
not a priest in New York city whose salary is more than five hun- 
dred dollars a year. ; 

—The post-mortem examination of the body of Wenprit Patt.- 
Lips showed disease of the heart of long standing. The blood- 
vessels which supplied the heart were nearly obstructed by early 
disease, and the heart itself was enlarged and fatty. 

—Prince Bismarck was very fleshy, but after subjecting him- 
self to treatment prescribed by a German physician, he lost sixty 
pounds in eight weeks, and is now in normal condition, sleeping 
well, taking long walks without fatigue, and enjoying long rides 
on horseback. That physician could make a fortune in this city. 

—The Rev. 0. B. Frorutnauay, in discussing the influence of the 
stage, notes some of the limitations of the actor: “ He must labor 
at night when other people enjoy themselves; and his labor is es- 
pecially exhausting to the nervous energy, so that he must sleep 
through the sunniest hours of the day. He is cut off seriously 
from social intercourse, even in the period of his fame, and until 
his fame is acquired he has no chance to go into the world. 
The chief interests of mankind—business and politics—have but 
little part in his life. The movements of social reform pass him 
by. He dwells habitually in a world of his own—a world apart 
from his fellow-creatures. He belongs to a caste. His notions of 
behavior are suggested by his environment. His ideas of virtue 
are apt to be characterized by the peculiarities of a remote aiid 
fanciful ideal.” 

—Dr. Bucxtry has been telling the New York Anthropological 
Society that his researches have led him to disbelieve that the mes- 
meric influence has anything to do with the exertion of the will 
power. He has known persons who went into a trance when en- 
tirely alone. He thinks that a trance is sure to occur when these 
three conditions are fulfilled, namely, confidence, expectancy, and 
subjugation of the will. . 

—In a description of life in Provence, France, Mr. Henry Jamrs 
says > “ There is no rule of good manners or morals which makes - 
it improper, at a café, to fix one’s eyes upon the dame de comptoir ;. 
the lady is, in the nature of things, more or less on exhibition. 
We were therefore free to admire without restriction the hand- 
somest person I had ever seen give change for a five-franc piece. 
She was a large, quiet woman who would never see forty again, 
of an intensely feminine type, yet wonderfully rich and robust, and 
full of a certain physical nobleness. She had the dignity of a 
Roman empress, and she handled coppers as if they had been 
stamped with the head of Casar. I have seen washer-women in 
the Trastevere who were perhaps as handsome as she; but even 
the head-dress of the Roman contadina contributes less to the 
dignity of the person born to wear it than the sweet and stately 
Arlesian cap, which sits at once aloft and on the back of the head, 
which is accompanied with a wide black bow covering a consider- 
able part of the crown, and which finally accommodates itself in- 
describably well to the manner in which the tresses of the front 


hair are pushed behind the ears.’’ 
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YOUNG HEARTS. 


Waar ‘though the years are flying fast, 
And silver sprinkles through the hair, 
And crow’s-feet come, and wrinkles last 
_ In spite of pride’s most jealous care; 
That. with reluctance we confess, 
And “growing old” escapes the tongue ? 
So plain a truth should not distress : 
"Tis nothing if the heart be young. 


That we have errors to regret. 
* Is but the common lot of all: 
There’s something to be lived for yet, 
So struggle on, whate’er befall. ? 
Tis useless that above the past 
_ The dirges of remorse are rung; 
We'll fight old Time unto the last, 
And triumph while the heart is young. 


While life exists, the light of hope ~ 
' Should never be obscured by gloom, 
But brighten all our horoscope 
Until our footsteps touch the tomb. 
The oldest still have truths to learn, 
So faith should never be unstrung: 
Our little lamps will cheerly burn 
As long as e’er the heart is young. 


‘And how shall hearts be kept in green 
When cheeks are sunk and eyes are dim, 
When age brings on the days of spleen, 
An! memory croons a funeral hymn ? 
By finding means of doing good; 
By soothing souls with sorrow stung. 
Thus age and death are long withstood, 
And thus our hearts kept ever young. 
* 


LAID UP FOR THE WINTER. 


Tue dock at Coenties Slip, East River, near the 


end of South Street, contains a large colony of 


canal-boats, which have been laid up there dur- 
ing the suspension of navigation on the canals. 
They form a sort of marine village, such as may 
be seen on the rivers in China. Boatmen, and in 
some cases their families, live on board these in- 
land water craft, and are very comfortable in 
spite of contracted quarters. 


ROSE MARCH. 
A STORY OF ST. VALENTINE'S EVE. 


A sounp of merry voices rang through a 
mountain defile in the clear autumnal air. 

Sketching the steep wood, across whose dusky 
pine-tops lay long slants. of afternoon sunlight, 
was a young artist, Jonas Leigh. In contradic- 
tion to his alert glance and busy hand, the soli- 
tude, with an effect not unlike slumber, had 
wrapped him in a sort of dream. He started 
from his reverie to behold a score or more of 
young people plunging down the wild gorge, and. 
leaping with shouts of laughter from rock to 
rock: » 
This hilarious party emérged upon an amphi- 


theatre cloyen in wooded mountain - peaks, and 


holding’ a deep, dark basin, wherein descended 
with an inéessant roar far-famed water-fall. 
From the basin tortuous streams gliding off 
whirled stormily between huge blocks of stone, 
and rushing into impenetrable greenwoods be- 


_ yond, sent. back from some far-off abyss of the 


forest the ghost of a cheer. 

Ou the central of the isleted stones, wet by the 
spray of the fall, and reached only by a bold 
spring across the current, the artist had pitched 
the paraphernalia of his. task. Beside him, 
stretched like a lizard upon the rock, lay a half- 
witted boy. All day these two had been the sole 
spectators of the scene. 

In the profound grandeur of the haunt, intrud- 
ing mirth was involuntarily hushed, and Leigh 


had leisure to study the group, who dispersed | 


with a subdued air, and stood spell-bound along 
the shelving steeps. One figure quickly attract- 
ed his eye, for it furnished the very touch of color 
needed to give accent to his sketch. 

Of this figure, hovering with feminine audacity 
at the gulf’s edge, the attitude was graceful as 
the color. Leigh, with the surreptitious license 
of art, had caught the pose and the blue skirt, 
laid in the red cloak, and was about to handle, 
with a freedom of touch infinitely satisfactory to 
himself; the flowing wreath of brown hair and 
meditative straw hat, when the model moved. 
The mood of overawe had passed, and with her 
hand in that of her companion—a man in the 


studied mountaineer costume worn only by city. 


youth—she began with him the crossing of the 
rocks. 

“Oh, Rosé, don’t go there !” cried voices from 
the ledges. ‘ Be careful—be careful of yourself, 
Rose March!” 

The way in which Rose March was careful of 
herself was to clear with light and decisive steps 
stream after stream, and presently to reach by 
one supple bound the rock where Jonas Leigh 
was in the act of laying his crowning stroke in 
shape of a heavy “load of light” upon her de- 
voted head. 

Erskine Haight, the companion of Rose March, 
at once begged leave to examine the sketch, and 
by intelligent remarks proved himself an artistic 
connoisseur. His appreciative phrases were de- 
lightful to a student hitherto alone in his work. 
Then drew near to Jonas too that. sunbeam of a 
girl’s face that made Rose March everywhere and 
ever a welcome guest. . 

“TI have been studying a moonlight effect,” 
said Leigh, thoroughly won to confidence ; and he 
produced from a collection of studies brought into 


the woods for correcting touch one of the glen 
through which the falls were approached—a view 
drawn by moonlight at the junction of mountain 
path and forest-hewn high-road. 

“Too cold, I know,” he said, apologetically. 
“Tt needs the warmth of a lighted tent or a camp 
fire.” 

‘You should burn the barn,” said Rose March. 

“T should like to burn it,” replied Leigh, refer- 
ring, as she had done, to the one obnoxious ob- 
ject in a singularly beautiful and romantic pas- 
sage—a misplaced adjunct to the mountain farm- 
house where the artist had been for several weeks 
lodged. 

“A suggestion worth considering,” observed 
Haight. “A veritable conflagration, threatening 
terror to the greenwood repose, would give an ex- 
citing tinge to your moonlight grays.” 

Rose had laid her hand upon her companion’s 
arn in sign they must go, but he lingered to add 
another affable word, and to give his card to Jo- 
nas Leigh. “Call upon me,” he said, “‘ when you 
come to New York. My father is fond of art, 
and his collection of paintings, although not large, 
is, I think you will say, carefully selected. There 
is one ‘Von Schindel’ that in its treatment of 
contrasted lights will especially interest you.” 

Vociferous voices from the ledges urged a re- 
turn, and they recommenced the venturous pas- 
sage. ‘By all means,” said Rose, looking back 
to the artist, and postscripting with a bright smile 
her companion’s good-by, “‘ burn the barn.” 

Recrossing the rocks, they ascended the lad- 
dered cliffs to go under the fall, and half an hour 
afterward the whole party emerged upon a sun- 
swept ridge, and dropping adown its far slope, 
disappeared from view. | 

Jonas Leigh felt a sudden lack of zeal for his . 
work, and began to stow away brushes and paints. 
‘“‘Come, Mapey,” he said to his almost forgotten 
companion ; “it is growing late.” 

Mapey, who during the visit had remained 
stretched upon the rocks feigning a dead sleep, 
assumed immediately upon its close a sitting pos- 
ture, and watched with curious eyes the dizzy as- 
cent of the cliffs. He sprang up now with a 
laugh, and muttered, in broken sotto voce peculiar 
to himself, 

“ Ain’t she a spark, though? Mighty! ain’t 
she a spark ?” | 

“ A pretty little red cloak, Mapey,” said Jonas 
Leigh, gently, “ to shine like a coal o’ fire through 
the woods.” | 

The boy made no reply. But as he plunged 
into the homeward path, and burrowed through 
branch-arched clefts, or with awkward strides 
mounted the slippery floors of the pine wood, he 
reiterated, without recognition of its analyzed 
version, his own crude thought. 

“Mighty! ain’t she a spark !"’ made more than 
once a rude refrain not inapt to Leigh’s medita- 
tions, as he climbed the steeps to the mountain 


-farm, whose meadows, encircled by gilded hill- 


tops, were already bathed in the cooling gloom 
and balmy herbal fragrance of the dusk. 

A month glided away. The rich October days, 
beautiful upon the mountains, had given place to 
sad and bleak November. Through the bare 
trees the north wind sounded shrill, a cold gray 
cloud shrouded the sky, and the late moon show- 
ed its place by a wan sphere of lustre. In the 
river-side town below the mountains, itself crown- 
ing betwixt river and rivulet miniature mountain- 
peaks with roof and spire and turret, the houses 
were lighted with their evening lamps. 

The hour was too late for traffic; village shops 
were closed, and the way-sides nearly deserted, 
when a country wagon, driven rapidly, turned 
from the main street into a narrow and unfre- 
quented by-road, and slackened its speed as its 
wheels struck the harsh stones that, between 
towering hedges, paved a steep acclivity. 

Before a gateway on the summit of a hill the 
road closed in a fenced court ; the vehicle stopped, 
und a cheery voice called out, ‘‘ Here we are!” 
Instantly a door was thrown open in a house 
confronting the court, and a girl upholding a lan- 
tern stood in the porch. 

The house at first glance had the appearance 
of a bleak but substantial country dwelling, built 
in that Connecticut stvle which distributes two 
windows on each side of a porticoed front door, 
and five windows on the second story, under a 
dormer roof. It had the peculiarity to be one- 
half whitewashed and one-half red brick. Above 
the whitewashed portion was a small belfry, and 
still closer scrutiny discovered that the windows 
on this side were without blinds, and grated se- 
curely by iron bars. ; 

The girl who held the lantern receded into the 
hall, as of the four men who occupied the wagon 
three entered the house. The first was the own- 
er of the cheery voice—a portly, handsome man 
of middle age. The second and third, with their 
arms interlocked, were a subaltern in the employ 
of the sheriff, and a prisoner bound at ankles 
and wrists. 

To this prisoner the portly personage, who was 
no other than the sheriff himself, said a few not 
unfriendly words, and, as he spoke, unlocked upon 
the passage, directly opposite a cozy crimson- 
lined sitting - room, a cell, cold, dark, and, to the 
youth who found himself presently immured in 
its solitude, grimly dismal like a tomb. 


“Father, are you awake’ asked a voice so 
low it could have broken no strong man’s slumber. 

** Yes, but your mother sleeps.” 

“Let me come to you, then. I shall not dis- 
turb her. I am walking with bare feet.” 

With a tread absolutely neiseless a white-robed 
girl, just visible as she crossed the room in moon- 
light that now long past midnight shone through 
breaking clouds, stole to the bedside, and dropped 
upon her knees. “ Dear father,” said her tremu- 
lous voice, “comfort me if you can. A dreadful 
dream has given me fright.” 

“Be comforted, then, at once, my child, for a 
dream has power only over sleep. You might 


_ evergreens there were harsh cells, and even chains. 


have reason to tremble, pet, if your dream were 
a dreadful fact.” 
“T fear,” said the girl, shivering no less vio- 
lently, although the sheriff’s kindly hand had 
folded around her the wadded watch cloak that 
hung at his bed-post—“I fear my dream 1 a 
frightful fact. I must confess to you now why 
I was so excited when you were telling mother 
the story of the prisoner to-night. Father, I have 
‘seen that prisoner before. 1 understand all about 
his crime. My conscience tells me that it is your 
own poor girl who is guilty of his guilt. Oh, in 
my dream I was standing at his side in a great 
court-room hung with black, and sentence was 
pronounced upon us both.” | 
‘“‘ Dreams go by contraries,” said the father, in 
a not altogether cheerful voice. He was in real- 
ity seriously perturbed—troubled deeply from a 
souree of which the girl conjectured naught. He 
rallied his sinking spirits, and said : ‘‘ When aman 
is accused of crime, the accusation is not a proof 
of guilt. In this case the prisoner protests his 
innocence, and he has in his favor a frank man- | 
ner and a fine, truthful face. It is true that cir- 
cumstantial evidence is against him; it is true 
that Deacon Wilder’s barn was burned under 
suspicious circumstances, and when two mén 
were sleeping, and were known by this unhappy 
youth to sleep, in the barn’s loft, and barely 
they escaped with life. It is true that—” 4 
“ T told him to burn it,” sobbed the girl. She 
had buried her head in the pillow, The sheriff's 
face, unseen by her, was swept with a look of. 
pain, born of no néw concern, and not for the first 
time felt. ‘‘I was only in jest,” she went on, 
“but words are words ; they passed my lips. Oh, 
father dear, are there no good angels to gather 
up idle words, and save them from reaching 
grief?” | 
The father, to answer comfortingly, had to stifle 
a voice of anguish in his heart. The mother 
awakened. ‘‘ What ails thee, Davie ?” she asked. 
“Go to bed, my little one,” said the sheriff's 
kindly voice. ‘“‘ Mother, it is only our pet, who 
has had a disturbing dream. ’Tis the babe’s 
rhyme over again, ‘ Father, father, ’'ve come to 
confess,’ and ‘ Well, child—’ Would she were a 
babe again !” sighed the stifled voice at hig heart. 
“Now go, pet, to your rest. You have meant rio 
harm; then have faith. No cruel ill ever comes 
from words said without guile or guilt.” : 
And Rose March, comforted in part, but wish- 
ing in her secret soul she had never dropped an 
idle word like a grain of fire into the wilds of the 
wood, crept back to bed. x 
And Jonas Leigh, in his dismal cell, with sad 
unsleeping eyes, saw the moonlight on the gray 
wall barred across with black, but saw with an 
inner sight that knew no walls or bars a door- 
way opening into a bright, warm, roseate space; 
and in that doorway, dropping a lantern from? 
arm’s-length to her feet in sudden surprise of 
recognition, a lovable figure budding into a Be 
man’s first grace; saw, chasing away his night, ° 
that sunbeam of a girl’s face. : 


The position of Rose March in the society of 
the fastidious river town where she dwelt was, to 
superficial view, an anomaly. Living in an iso- 
lated house, known familiarly by the forbidding 
title of “The Jail,” there was not a sumptuous. 
mansion far-or near that did not open its doors 
gladly to her smiling entrance. The sheriff's 
daughter was not only “the village beauty,” but 
the favored darling in the summer country-seats, 
Her mother, a gentle Quakeress, seldom seen be- 
yond her own garden gate, was said to be an ob- 
ject of adoration to the prisoners, over whom she 
extended a pious care. The sheriff himself, a 
liberally educated man, jovial in disposition, and 
what in his capacity served him best, a model of 
masculine vigor, had been for years encumbered 
with a litigation that involved large hereditar 
estates. This prospective heirdom had som 
weight, no doubt, in the estimate in which he was 
held; but to his redoubtable physique, his cor- 
dial manner, and genuine goodness of heart he 
was indebted primarily for his substantial popu- 
larity. His pretty daughter heightened the favur- 
able effect. 

It was not strange, then, that when Rose March 
gave her valentine party there were numbered 
among its “truly rural” guests several city youths 
who were willing to make a brief journey in the 
inclement season to their summer haunt for the 
sake of seeing their bright favorite, and for the 
good time, with spice of novelty, they were sure 
to have. Among these came Mr. Haight, sum: 
moned for a reason known only to Rose and 
himself. 

No one could have imagined who entered the 
wide hall of the country house on the evening 
of the féte, and found two stories of attractive 
rooms opened to guests, with music and space 
for the dance, that on the other side of the fra- 
grant arcade improvised of lot-house plants and 


The evening passed gavyly, and after supper 
valentines were read. These valentines, directed 
but not signed, had been dropped, by whichever of 
the guests chose to take advantage of the saint’s 
day, into a large basket, which now at the ap- 
pointed hour was brought from its corner and 
made the centre of the sitting-room. The music 
still stirred the air with exciting waltz, but the 
dancers, without exception, thronged to the read- 
ing of the billets-doux. 

Mr. Haight was the last to.enter the room, and 
then it was remembered by several people that 
for the greater part of the evening he had not 
been visible. | 

Rose March stole to his side. 
think she whispered.: 

“As you think,” he answered. 

“ And of his work ?” 

“Yes; and I shall use all means in my power 
to bring him help, Rosie. You need not fear.” . 

Rose’s eyes had filled with tears. She rested 


“What do you’ 


her hand tremulously for a moment on his, and’ 


then his friendship for her took fright. “Be 
careful,” he said, gravely—“ be careful of your. 
self, Rose March.” ) 

At this moment a peal of laughter shook the 
room in applause of a comic valentine just read 
Neither Rose nor Mr. Haight had heard a word. 
They tried to listen to the next and next. Then 
came one that forced them to listening : 

““Miss Rose March.” 

Thus began the reader’s clear voice. A sliglit 
flush brightened Mr. Haight’s cheek; he recoc. 
nized the envelope, and supposing the words about 
to be read to be his own composition, he feit 
something of an author’s nervousness. But he 
was mistaken. The words were quite different 
from his; they had been slipped into the envel- 
ope by an accident afterward explained—an ac. 
cident whose result produced a startling effect. 

The reader had a clear, bold voice, and the apt- 
itude that seized with correct emphasis each line 
as it occurred ; but he had not a sensitive glance 
of comprehension to gather the effect of a whole 
page or verse; consequently, regardless of disas- 
ter, he read on clearly and loudly to the end. 


“TO ROSE. 


“The legend of St. Valentine 
That paints his heart most clearly 
Shows how in martyr’s prison cast 
He loved, and loved most dearly. 
Something of pity touched his love: 
The maid, his jailer’s daughter, 
Alas was blind! Helped from above, 
The saint to sight restored her. 


‘¢ Ah, if as patron of his eve 

St. Valentine in glo 

Would give imprison 
To re-ingraft his story 

What sharing of Love’s life-long sight 
Should ease my heart o’erladen, 

And what rich worlds of undreamed light 
Would dazzle thee, sweet maiden !” 


mortals leave 


An ominous silence followed the reading. Then 
the sheriff emerged frem the corner, where he had 
been resting beside his wife’s arm-chair, with his 
great kind hand lying on her shoulder, in full . 
sympathy with whatever admiring word might 
have been written “To Rose.” 

He emerged at white-heat of anger, and crossed 
the room, muttering, as some ears heard, such 
words as, “ What dastard has dared do this ? 
What insulting wretch risks his life to address 
‘his jailer’s daughter’? He shall learn what ‘his 
jailer’ means!” “ Excuse me,” he said to two or 
three guests who sprang to their feet, alarmed 
by his flashing glance and threatening dead pale- 
ness—** excuse me, and go on with the sport.” 
He remembered his duties as host. 

A pause, a ruffled silence, followed his exit; 
and then, at a quiet message sent by Rose’s 
mother to the reader, the reading of valentines 
began again. Fortunately, the choice fell on a 
witty one; the volatile audience laughed merrily. 
A still more piquant love missive followed; the 
audience became vociferous. | 

At the same instant, outside the sitting-room, 
the musicians in their evergreen-panoplied nook 
witnessed a jarring scene that for five minutes or 
more caused their instruments to jangle. They 
saw the sheriff, formidable in wrath, drag from 
the.cell oppasite the crimson-lined guest parlor 
a youthful prisoner. | 

Upstairs the two men passed with harsh, inimi- 
cal footsteps. A door above was gratingly un- 
locked, a heavy sound, a clanking ring, a volley 
of harsh words, and presently a reclanging of 
the bolt, and the sheriff, from that cold, narrow, | 
unventilated cell, never given but to the most ob- 
durate prisoners, returned alone. 

From that time until the hour when Jonas 
Leigh was dragged from his cell to be taken to 
his trial, Rose March was never once allowed to 
exchange with him a glance or word. Before 
that time she had conversed with him daily, had. 
supplied him with drawing materials and books, 
given him flowers from the winter plants, shared 
with him whatever luxury she might; but after. 
the reading of the prisoner’s valentine “ To Rose,” 
strict orders were given by the sheriff to every 
member of his household to leave the unhappy 
man alone. With all her father’s tenderness to 
herself, Rose could not but perceive in hima sad 
change. He was moody, restless, unhappy, as 
she never could have imagined his bright spirit to” 
become. He regarded her in a mournful, search- - 
ing way that gave her heart sharp pain. But 
despite her filial love, and a life-long habit of. 
making her father’s will her law, she braved his. 
displeasure on the morning of the trial. 

She sprang suddenly past him as he stood in 
the hallway giving last orders concerning the. 
conveying of the prisoner to the court-room, and 
seized Jonas Leigh’s hand. ‘“ Keep up your. 
courage,” she said to him. ‘ Courage! I shall be: 
praying for you every minute of this day.” ! 


- The time of trial had come. The court-room : 


for two days had been crowded with anxious _ 


auditors, for the case had excited a wide interest. | 
From the prisoner’s home in the far West his 
aged father, his pastor, several friends who had 
known him from his birth, came to uphold. hin, 
and to testify to his characteristic worth. On_ 
the other hand, there were witnesses from the’ 
mountain district where the Wilders lived, who 
brought proof, in shape of circumstantial evi. 
dence, that Jonas Leigh was guilty of a erime 
whose penalty is imprisonment for life. ; 
The judge was about to charge the jury, when: 
a motion was made by the prisoner’s counsel to 
admit new witnesses on behalf of the defense.. 
Under the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
this motion was granted by the judge. _ 
There was a stir in the court-room at this: 
event, a thrill of surprise, for the first new wit- 
ness called was Deacon Wilder’s wife. There 


would have been a still keener interest could the . 


audience have known that until one half-hour 
before her appearance in their sight the test- 
mony she bore had been unknown to the prisot'- 
er’s counsel, and to the last moment unsuspected 
by the prisoner himself. 


| 

| 
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Mrs. Wilder testified that she had a son “ dif- 


other folks, bright enough about 
come things, but wanting about others. A good 
boy, fond of his mother, not mischievous general- 
iy. and now so very ill—dying—on his death-bed, 
poor Mapey!” And here the good woman began 


to weep pitifully, and could not for some moments 


recover herself. : 
She went on, prompted by an occasional ques- 


tion used to deter feminine digression, and bring 
her statements to the point. 

The illness of the boy was “a providence, arter 
all. for it proved he had the right stuff in him, 
and had only lacked some knack of bringing it 
out.’ He had been in the woods one day with a 
wood-cutter, and a heavy limb of a pine-tree had 
in falling struck poor Mapey’s head. He was 
brought home unconscious, and after that suffer- 
ed from a long fever; and when the fever left 
him he was discovered to be “quite sensible, as 
he never was afpre in his life, and right smart.” 

In the délirium of fever he had talked of 

«burning the barn” — burning the south - lot 
barn, and described the scene “ quite vivid like, 
vet folks thought it just his raving, and took no 
notice on’t.” But after he-had “ come to himself” 
with real intelligence, he told his doctor delib- 
erately, and with exact detail, how he had set fire 
to the barn'one night “because a girl at the 
falls told Mr. Leigh to burn it, and Mr. Leigh 
didn’t.” 
, The doctor remembered that in the evidence 
something had been said of an oil can missing 
from the Wilders’ kitchen since the eventful night, 
and supposed to have been used in the incendiary 
act. He had the wit to ask, 


ferent from 


“ When you had set fire to the barn, what did 


vou do with the oil can, Mapey ?” 


* The boy answered, “I hid it in the Witch’s 
Kiln.” 

Under shelving stones of a curious natural pit, 
known in the rocky region of the falls as the 
Witch’s Kiln, the missing can was found. , Other 
disclosures of the same kind designated Mapey 
as the innocent actor in the criminal deed. 

Mrs. Wilder’s evidence was corroborated by the 
doctor, and by a farmer who had seen Mapey on 
the night of the fire in circumstances confirming 
his account. The judge’s charge to the jury was 
made in a different spirit from that in which it 
had been planned—a change rejoicing the judge ; 
for sympathy versus judgment had pleaded, as no 
judge can allow his heart to plead in court, in fa- 
vor of Jonas Leigh. 

The young artist, weighing well each word of 
the trial, had suffered all the agony of antici- 
pating an adverse verdict, and had schooled him- 
self to be firm. When the “ Not guilty” sounded 
through the death-like stillness of the crowded 
room he experienced such an emotion of joy as 
few lifetimes furnish sufficiently dark background 
of grief to fully reveal. 

The verdict was followed by acclamations that 
shook the court-house walls. But what awoke 
Leigh to complete recognition of the fact that he 
was a free man was the pressure of the sheriff's 


hand, and a look into his face from the eyes of . 


that strong man, for so many bitter days his ene- 
my, now for evermore his friend—a look dim with 
tears. 

People said that, after speaking a word to the 
prisoner, the sheriff sank down on the bench and, 
covering his face with his hands, cried like a child. 


Three years had passed away. The snow had 
been white three winters on Mapey Wilder’s 
grave; and now another spring, new and beauti- 
ful as all springs are, brought the nodding wild 
flowers there, as it brought them to the happy 
places. 

An evening in late April was so summer-like 
that in the river-town mansions hearth fires, not 
yet relinquished for the season, needed open win- 
dows to modify their warmth. In one luxurious 
parlor into which the April sweet airs crept, and 
where lamps but faintly burning left the whole 
_ Toom in softly crimson glow, there were leaning 

together upon a sofa two lovers—Rose March 
and Jonas Leigh. | 

Lovers, as one glance at their rapt faces and 
tender attitude could see; assured lovers, for 
there was something of time’s perfect faith-giv- 
ing in the calm intensity, the consummate con- 
tent, of every expression and word. 

“And you loved me always, really always, 
Rosy ?” the lover asks now, for the many and 
many-eth time. 

“ Always,” said Rose; “but never so well as 
the night that dreadful valentine informed me 
that I was blind. Do you know the good saint 
has never yet answered your prayer? I am blind 
still. Hopelessly blind I fear I always shall be 


to everything that does not in some way reflect | 


upon, or shine upon, or lead me in the darkness 
to the one dear heart I see.” 

“ Darling,” said her loyer, “I shall be willing 
never to have my prayer answered if I can keep 
you blind like this ; blind, with no other bandage 
but love’s across your dear, dear eyes.” ~ 


Fortune as well as Love had smiled upon Rose 
March and Jonas Leigh. Sheriff March had come 
Into possession of his rich inheritance, and the 
haunting fear that had driven him at one time 
ear distraction—the fear that the forced occupa- 
tion of the days of his waiting would by its dark 
associations mar the life of his darling child—had 
not been realized. Far from the gloomy jail his 
home was now, as delightful as it could be made 
by wealth and affection and happiness combined. 

Jonas Leigh, after three years’ study in France 
and Italy—a study prolonged and rendered com- 
plete by the liberal help of Rose’s art - loving 
triend Mr. Haight—had returned to his own land 
an accomplished artist already nearing fame. 

hey were married on St. Valentine’s Eve, not 
“o many years ago but that Rose is the village 
beauty still, 


Laura SaNForD. 


QUEER. 


I KNow a woman who hath bounteous share 
Of this world’s wealth, and who is young and gay, 
With not a care save to bedeck herself 
In finest silks and satins every day. 
For her is spread the daintiest of fare; 
On her commands the deftest servants wait ; 
No sounds of childish rompings vex her ear 
When, to receive her friends, she sits in state. 
Goes she abroad, a carriage satin-lined 
Bears her where’er she chooses that it should; 
And yet to neither friend nor kin gives she 
Aught to enhance their pleasure or their good. 
Moths may destroy, and want of sunshine fade, 
She parts with nothing from her hoarded store; 
On poverty she looks with scornful gaze, 
And ue’er to beggar is unbarred her door. 
Queer, 
Isn't it, dear? 
I know another: very poor is she, 
And though not old, her brow is marked with care; 
Eight children cluster round her, and ’tis hard 
To find them food to eat and clothes to wear. 
Sometimes the meal she serves is scant indeed ; 
Always her hours of sleep and rest are few; 
She hath no help but little, willing hands 
That, though love guides them, can but little do. 
And yet if poorer friend seek her, that friend 
With ontstretched hand and brightsome smile is met, 
While with the best the cottage can afford . 
In kindly haste the humble board is set. 
And from her door no beggar turns away 
Without some help, if bat a bit of bread; 
And even homeless dogs about it throng 
In simple trust that there they may be fed. 
ueer, 
Isn’t it, dear ? 


THE PERILS OF THE PEARL 
FISHERIES. 


THE pearl, the lovely emblem of the Goddess 
of Chastity, has in almost every age and every 
country been a standing synonym for whatever 
is of priceless value or conspicuous beauty, and 
all the ordinary associations of the pretty gems 
are so dainty that it is difficult to connect with 
them the grisly dangers which really attend their 
collection. Yet when we consider that on an 
average from thirty te forty lives are annually 
lost, from sharks and other monsters, in the gath- 
ering of the precious shells, it would seem as if 


| the deep was as jealously guarded as in the old- 


en days of myth, when the sea-caves were watched 
by dreadful Scylla dragons, and the mermen’s 
hoards were in the safe-keeping of Accetes’s sail- 
or-devouring crew. Indeed, beautiful though 
pearls are, and romantic as are all their tradi- 
tions, the actual circumstances under which they 
are sought and collected are so singularly disagree- 
able that it would seem as if nature had sought 
to teach man a lesson by showing him -under 
what ugly conditions the most exquisite results 
may be attained. To the oyster itself the pearl 
must be an unqualified abomination, and it is a 
strange reflection that what the unhappy mollusk 
would gladly get rid of, man imperils his life and 
squanders his substance to obtain. In some un- 
lucky moment the oyster has admitted into its 
shell a grain of sand, and the sharp-edged atom 
irritates the tender creature, and to defend itself 
against the obnoxious intruder, which it can nei- 
ther eat nor expel, it covers the grain with. the 
substance we call pearl. The eccentric magician 
who thus, returning good for evil, endows with 
priceless value the vagabond atom so incompara- 
bly worthless before, does not, however, remain 
content with rendering the intruder harmless, 
but continues to heap coals of fire upon its head, 
continues, that is, to lay on film after film, and 
to smother the wretched grit deeper and deeper 
in the precious substance, until the speck once 
only a grain of sand apon the sea-shore becomes 
at length the fascinatiag gem against which divers 
stake their lives, and which the East and West 
compete to buy. Rarely indeed do such ex- 
tremes meet, and it is no wonder, then, that fable 
is so full of morals drawn from the “fair pearl 
in the foul oyster,” or that nature, having given 
the grovelling shell-fish on the sea-beach such a 
high prerogative of distinction, should have kept 
the secret of all other gems within her own lab- 
oratory. Men failed at first to catch the mean- 
ing of her conduct, and looked in nobler crea- 
tures—the tiger’s heart, the eagle’s brain, the ser- 
pent’s head—for nature’s most precious works ; 
and while philosophers’ stones and the aetites and 
basilisk jewels were sought in perpetual disap- 
pointment, the pearl, which the oyster all the 
while was elaborating, was pronounced a product 
of the skies, for it seemed to man too exquisitely 
fair to be a creature of the wave. 

That it fell from the heavens, nobody at one 
time doubted; and even after it was known to 
come out of oyster shells it was believed that the 
spherical treasures were drops of dew whith had 
fallen into the sea, and by some occult alchemy 
of the deep had hardened into pearls. It was, 
indeed, suggested that they were the oysters’ 
hearts, or the tears of sea-nymphs ; but the well- 
informed agreed that they were products ‘‘ rare, 
divine’—the motto of the sad Margaret of Na- 
varre, who took the pearl as her sad but appro- 
priate emblem—and, as Pliny opined, “more of 
the sky and air than of the water and the sea.” 
We later folk have inherited more exact know- 
ledge, and knowing the true story of the pride of 
the caskets, can trace back the pretty pearl to the 
morbid secretion of an ailing oyster, and read in 
a hundred narratives how the divers of the Per- 
sian Gulf and the Ceylon coast risk their lives in 
quest of it. Such is the value of the jewel that 
lives will always be risked for its attainment ; 
and if the sharks would only sow the banks with 
pearls, they might confidently rely on a regular 
harvest of men. As it is, they levy a grim tax 
upon the diver, and but ror tne noise and bustle 
along the oyster beds during the fishery, which 


frighten off the less daring monsters, the percent- 
age of death would inevitably be greater. 

The Bahrein and Ceylon fisheries are, of course, 
the largest and most valuable; but China and 
Japan, South America and Australia, as well as 
some of the islands off the African coast, pro- 
duce the precious oyster in abundance. The num- 
ber of shells, however, is not any guide to the 
number of pearls, and even the roughest average 
which the diver may make of the value of the 
season’s collection is liable to be utterly wrong. 
The shells themselves, however, are of great com- 
mercial value, and often yield a larger profit than 
the season’s find of gems, so that the diver never 
really goes down in vain. Nor is the smaliest 
‘* seed-pearl” valueless, for it is a pretty natural 
fact that only pearl powder will properly polish 
pearls ; and, moreover, the gems ground up com- 
mand a ready market in the East, where they are 
supposed to have a surpassing efficacy in restor- 
ing exhausted vitality and renewing wasted vigor. 

The diver, therefore, has always encourage- 
ment in his perilous labor; and to the last, even 
when he takes his fatal dive to the waiting 
shark, he has still the fascination before him of 
a possible prize that shall send him home to live 
at his ease for the rest of his life. So he calls 
out to the shark-charmer to charm his best, and, 
with the delusive shell ringing in his ears, plunges 
down to death. But the monster of the deep, 
that has been lying waiting for him under the 
shadow of the boat, cares little for exorcism or 
enchantment, and so the diver is never seen again. 
His comrades in the boat feel the rope suddenly 
shaken, and as suddenly released; the lessened 
strain tells its grim story at once, and then the 
empty bucket comes floating up to the surface— 
a message that the diver is dead. In the vast 
majority of cases, however, the divers grow old 
at their toil, neither meeting with sharks nor 
kings’ ransoms in their gropings along the shell- 
strewn banks; and the Bahrein men speak of it 
as a monotonous and laborious means of liveli- 
hood, and one in which they seldom earn a com- 
petence. The surroundings of their work are 
squalid, almost revolting, for the shore is heaped 
with decaying masses of oysters, and the sea- 
breeze perpetually blows the smell of them across 
the encampment of the fishers, which lies swel- 
tering under a terrible sun, and but poorly pro- 
vided with the few things that go to make an 
Oriental comfortable. - 

That a thing of such costliness, and that de- 
mands so much labor and peril in the getting, 
should be imitated, was only natural, and a thou- 
sand different varieties of artificial pearls are 
known to trade. Of tliem all, however, only two 
deserve honorable mention—the one, in which an 
exquisitely fragile bead of glass is filled with the 
silvery matter scraped from certain kinds of fish, 
and which is therefore partly a natural pearl; 
and the other, which the Chinese compel the dis- 
gusted mollusk to make for them according to 
order. The Celestials tempt the oysters to open 
their shells, and then meanly drop between the 
gaping valves a rough bead of mother-of-pearl. 
The mollusk, thus annoyed, at once closes upon 
the obtruded fragment, and patiently sets to work 
to gratify the crafty Chinaman, for in time the 
artificial ball is covered with true pearl, and can 
defy detection. It is probably only a Chinaman 
who would thus stoop to take advantage of a 
poor oyster, and only an oyster that would thus 
submit to be tricked. Yet the manceuvre works, 
after all, for the good of both, for it gives the 
mollusk something definite to think about, and 
the world a very respectable imitation of the 
genuine article without compelling divers to risk 
their lives. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Havine discovered, as he believes, that the 
sense of taste is more acute in the tongue than 
in the roof of the mouth, a Western economist 
tells the poor to put very little butter on their 
bread, and to hold the slice with the buttered 
surface undermost while eating it. That nature 
intended it to be so held is shown by the fact 
that when a boy drops his bread and butter it 
invariably strikes with the buttered side down. 


It is announced in a dispatch.from St. Peters- 
burg that on the occasion of the recent imperial 
ball in the Winter Palace there was “apparent 
absence” inside and around the palace of the 
usual police guards. The phraseology is signifi- 
cant, in view of the governmental censorship of 


dispatches of a nature similar to that of the one 


in question. 


An optimist suggests. that it may be because 
of the increase of thermometers and telegraphs 
that such almost unheard-of temperatures as for- 
ty-eight and fifty degrees below zero have been re- 
ported from several directions this winter. 


The arraignment of fifty-two aristocratic mem- 
bers of an aristocratic London club on the charge 
of having violated the law against gambling by 
playing baccarat for money in the rooms of the 
club has had the effect, it is said, of substituting 
écarté for baccarat, but heavy play is still the 
rule. Baccarat was introduced in some of the 
clubs of ‘this city because of the favor it found 
with English club men. Evarté may be expected, 
therefore, to have the preference here before 
long. 


A young woman of Moundsville, West Virginia, 
has eloped with a tramp. It is averred in a dis- 
patch from that region that she is “ talented and 
beautiful,” was “the belle of the town,” and is 
“heiress to considerable property” — familiar 
phrases in romances of this sort. It is further 
set forth that in consequence of what she has 
done “society circles in Moundsville are badly 
torn up.” Take it all together—the wretched 
taste of the young woman, her disregard of con- 


ventionalites in taking a husband, and the tatter- 
el condition of Moundsville’s society circles—it 
makes a saddening picture. 


An Italian economist is going to try the ex- 
periment of raising potatoes in Sardinia. This 
information has awakened considerable appre- 
hension in Maine lest some experimenter aa 
succeed in introducing the sardine industry ir 
Sardinia. 


The Texas fence-cutters threaten to poison all 
the pasture waters of the State if “free " 
is cut off by the Legislature. Having recently 


to the cattle men’s convention, Mr. Ben Thompson 
entered a newspaper office, and with his pistol 
drove the occupants out, smashed things, wan- 
dered out upon the street, and was captured 
alive, was arraigned in court, assaulted a man in 
the presence of the judge, was fined fifty dollars 
for contempt, and then sent word to the editor 
that he should hold. him personally responsible 
for any strictures which might appear in the pa- 
per. The foregoing items are the Texas news of 
one day that reached the North. 


A resident of Milwaukee, who “desires that 
his name shall never be publicly known,” has 
commissioned a sculptor to make a bronze statue 
of Washington eleven feet in height, to’cost with 
its granite pedestal twelve thousand dollars, which 
will be presented to the city. In view of what 
may be said of many of the images publicly 
placed in this country, the donor’s timidity at 


The appearance of an inquisitive scullion wan- 
dering around in his white jacket and apron is, 
even in the estimation of the deeply superstitious, 
far less hateful than the apparition of a spectral 
White Lady. In view, therefore, of late develop- 
ments, it is hoped by superstitious Germans that 
their Emperor’s time is not yet at hand. 


sons, of two stage-coaches in Texas says that a 
passenger named Moon levelled a pistol at one 
of the three robbers, “but desisted from firing 
upon discovering a Winchester pressed against 
his own ribs by a highwayman.” The passen- 
ger’s reason for changing his mind seems to have 
heen so ample that any observations as to the 
inconstant Moon would be out of place. 


In a pamphlet sent to the members of Parlia- 
ment the Marquis of Queensberry proposes vari- 
ous changes in the marriage service. Thus, in 
view of a possible action for divorce, he would 
omit the words, “‘ Whom God hath joined together 
let no man put asunder,” and would substitute, 
‘““Whom the government of nature may put asun- 
der let no man attempt to keep together.” It 
was the Marquis of Queensberry who devised the 
regulations which for certain occasions are deem- 
ed better than the ancient rules of the London 
Prize Ring. In this way the title has become 
somewhat known throughout the’ earth; and, 
‘* Married, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
Marquis of Queensberry rules,” would have a 
familiar, though perhaps incongruous, sound for 
many readers of the daily press. 


A writer of some repute as a newspaper cor- 
respondent abroad\says that the “ audience” at 


was not aristocratic. 


A waiter, a Swiss, employed at the Midland 
Hotel in London, was kidnapped in that city re- 
cently. He was about to be married, and went out 
one evening to look after some furniture. He had 
£85 and some jewelry on his person. As he was 
passing through Argyle Court to get to Tunbridge 
Street a sack was thrown over his head and he 
was hustled intoa house. Something was offered 
him todrink, and he refused it. His hands and feet 
were tied. He remembered nothing-more until a 
policeman spoke to him, and he became aware 
that he was in the open air. He was on Hart- 
ford Common. Money and watch were gone. 
He had been kicked and otherwise ill treated, 
and it became necessary to. send him to a hospi- 
tal. 


_A man in Kentucky who is under indictment 
for murder is known as the peace-maker. Four 
men fell to fighting in a still-house, and he order- 
. om to stop. They did not stop, and he shot 
all four. 


According to the belief of all loyal members 
of the International Institute for Preserving and 
Perfecting Weights and Measures, the great Pyr- 
amid of Ghizeh “contains within its sides and 
in its proportions a perfect system of weights 
and measures related to the earth and to the 
universe,” the units of which have been handed 
down to this generation. The president of the In- 
stitute, Mr. Latimer, of Ohio, is reported as saying 
that a project which he has long held in mind, that 
of sending a well-equipped body of savants to 
Egypt for to make exact measurements of the 
great Pyramid, and uncovering the Pyramid and 
the Sphinx to their foundations, seems in a fair 
way to be accomplished ‘in the neat future. It 
is proposed that the commission shall consist of 
three scientific men from the United States, and 
one each from England and France, in both of 
which countries the Institute has members. The 
Institute should certainly take a deep interest in 
the proposed expedition, in view of the fact that 
the latest of many disagréeing measurers of a 
certain important base-line has ascertained its 
length to be 9139.871 inches, “ which,” says Pre- 
sident Latimer, “is precisely what the mathema- 
ticians of the International Institute for Preserv- 
ing and Perfecting Weights and Measures have 


declared it ought to be.” “le 


cleared a banquet hall half filled with delegates — 


this stage of his benevolent project is excusable. . 


An account of the halting, for pecuniary rea-_ 


the recent international billiard match in Paris — 
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THE SCENE OF THE DISASTER. 
VICTIMS AND MOURNERS. 


THE DISASTER AT CRESTED BUTTE, COLORADO.—From Paorocrarns sy Grorce E. Pace 111.] 
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ME AND MY DOG. 


My mother oft said to me, “Jamie, ny boy, 
There’s naebody better than Lizzie McCoy ; 

She's thrifty and thoughtful, affectionate, gay; 
She has land of her ain, and she’s gold put away.” 
And etil] I made anewer, “ Let that notion pass; 

I. never could marry sae homely a lass.” 


But one summer night as I went through the wheat, 
Wi’ Pepper, my collie dog, close at my fect 
(For seldom without him I care for a step, 


’ And there's few folks I like as I like little Pep), 


I met Miss McCoy out alane for a walk, 
And so we forgathered and fell into talk. 

Then I told ber of Pep, and Pep’s clever ways; 
And she listened sae fain and sue pleased to his praise ; 
She patted his head, said he’d beautiful eyes, 
Syne spoke of bis color, his gait, and his size, 
Till I thought to mysel, for a journey through life, 
Such a sensible girl would mak a good wife. 


I thought for a week; then Pepper and I | 
Sauntered round by McCoy’s; I hardly knew why, 
Till I saw Lizzie standing sae trig and sae neat, 
And she apake baith to Pep and his master sae sweet 
I was fain to stay supper; and what do you think 7— 
She gave to my dog buaith a bone and a drink. 


After that we went reg’lar, Pepper and I, 

Aud I’m sure that the clever wee collie knew why; 
He would lick Lizzie’s hand, and Jook up in my face, 
And I think it was Pepper that won me my case; 
For once, when he did so, 1 found heart to say 
The words that made Lizzie my ain from that day. 


Neighbors talked, and they wondered, and young Patty 
Grace 

Flung her bright golden ringlets a’maist in my face; 

Some called Lizzie hamely, some said she was old, 

And some, I had wed her for siller and gold. 

But Lizzie and I have a happy hearth-stone, 

And Pepper is sure of his mat and his bone. 


Then, lasses, tak tent, if your lover you'd please, 
Be kifd to his dog, and you'll win him with ease; 
And, lads, if in love, and the lassie you find 

Is kind to your dog, you may tell her your mind. 
But still just remember, what’s equally true, 

If she likes not your dog, ten to one she likes you. 


NO?’ 
OR, 
THE LOVE-LETTER ANSWERED. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Actnor or “* My Lapy’s Moxey,” “ Tar Moonstong,” 
.**No Name,” “Tur Woman tn Wuitk,” eto. 


BOOK THE SECOND. 
IN LONDON. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
MISS LADD. 


ARRivING at the cottage, Dr. Allday discovered 
a gentleman who was just closing the garden gate 
behind him. 

“ Has Miss Emily had a visitor?” he inquired 
when the servant admitted him. 

“The gentleman left a letter for Miss Emily, 
sir.” 
‘“‘ Did he ask to see her ?” 

“He asked after Miss Letitia’s health, When 
he heard that she was dead, he seemed to be star- 
tled, and went away directly.” 

Did he give his name 

No, sir.” 

The doctor found Emily absorbed over her let- 
ter. His. anxiety to forestall any possible dis- 
covery of the deception which had concealed the 
terrible story of her father’s death kept Dr. All- 
day's vigilance on the watch. He doubted the 
gentleman who had abstained from giving his 
name; he even distrusted the other unknown 
person who had written to Emily. 

She looked up. Her face relieved him of his 
misgivings before she could speak. 

“ At last I have heard from my dearest friend,” 
she said. “* You remember what I told you about 
Cecilia? Here is a letter—a long, delightful Jet- 
ter—from the Engadine, left at the doer by some 
gentleman unknown. I was questioning the serv- 
ant when you rang the bell.” 

“You may question me if you prefer it. Lar- 


‘rived just as the gentleman was shutting your 


garden gate.” 

“Oh, tell me! what was he like?” . 

“Tall, and thin, and dark. Wore a vile re- 
publican-looking felt hat. Had nasty, ill-temper- 
ed wrinkles between his eyebrows. The sort of 
man I distrust by instinct.” 

“ Because he doesn’t shave.” 

“Do you mean that he wore a beard »” 

“Yes; a curly black beard.” 

Emily clasped her hands in amazement. “Can 
it be Alban Morris ?” she exclaimed. 

The doctor looked at her with a sardonic smile ; 
he thought it likely that he had discovered her 
sweetheart. 

“ Who is Mr. Alban Morris 9” he asked. 

“The drawing master at Miss Ladd’s school.” 

Dr. Allday dropped the subject: masters at 
ladies’ schools were not persons who interested 
him. He returned to the purpose which had 
brought him to the cottage, and produced the 
handbill that had been sent to him in Emily’s 
letter. 

“I suppose you want to have it back again ?” 
he said. 

She took it from him and looked at it with in- 


terest. 
“Isn't it strange,” she suggested, “that the 
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murderer should have escaped, with such a care- 
ful description of him as this circulated all over 
England ?” 

She read the description to the doctor. 

“*Name not known. Supposed age between 
twenty-five and thirty years. A well-made man, 
of small stature. Fair complexion, delicate fea- 
tures, clear blue eyes. Hair light, and cut rather 
short. Clean shaven, with the exception of nar- 
row half- whiskers. Small, white, well - shaped 
hands. Wore valuable rings on the last two fin- 
gers of the left hand. Dressed neatly—’” 

“That part of the description is useless,” the 
doctor remarked ; “ he would change his clothes.” 

“But could he change his voice ?” Emily ob- 

“Listen to this: ‘Remarkably good 

voice; smooth, full, and persuasive.’ And here 
again: ‘Ingratiating manners.’ Perhaps you 
will say he could put on an appearance of rude- 
ness | 

“T will say this, my dear. The one fact that 
he has not been caught proves that he found a 
safe hiding-place. With time at his disposal, he 
would be able to disguise himself so effectually 


' that ninety-nine people out of.a hundred would 


” 


fail to identify him either by his voice or his man- 


How 

~“ Look back at the description : ‘ Hair cut rath- 
er short; clean shaven, with the exception of 
narrow half-wliskers.’ If the wretch remained 
long enough in his refuge, don’t you see how he 
could disguise his head and face? No more, my 
dear, of this disagreeable subject. Let us get to 
something interesting. Have you found anything 
else among your aunt’s papers ?” 

“T have met with a great disappointment,” 
Emily replied. “ Did I tell you how I discovered 
the handbill?” 

No.” 

“T found it, with the scrap-book and the news- 
paper cuttings, under a collection of empty boxes 
and bottles, in a drawer of the washhand-stand. 
And I naturally expected to make far more inter- 
esting discoveries in this room. My search was 
over in five minutes. Nothing in'the cabinet there 
in the corner but a few books and some china. 
Nothing in the writing-desk on that side table but 
a packet of note-paper and some sealing-wax. 
Nothing here in the drawers but tradesmen’s re- 
ceipts, materials for knitting, and old photo- 
graphs. She must have destroyed all her papers, 
poor dear, before her last illness, and the hand- 
bill and the other things can only have escaped 
because they were left in a place which she nev- 
er thought of examining. Isn’t it provoking ?”’ 

With a mind inexpressibly relieved, good Dr. 
Allday asked permission to return to his patients, 
leaving Emily to devote herself to her friend’s 
letter. 

On his way out he noticed that the door of the 
bed-chamber on the opposite side of the passage 
stood open. Since Miss Letitia’s death the room 
had not been used. Well within view stood the 
washhand-stand to which Emily had alluded. 
The doctor advanced to the house door, reflected, 
hesitated, and looked toward the empty room. 

It had struck him that there might be a second 
drawer which Emily had overlooked. Would he 
be justified in setting this doubt at rest? If he 
passed over ordinary ‘scruples, it would not be 


without excuse. Miss Letitia had spoken to him 


of her affairs, and had asked him to act (in Emi- 
ly’s interests) as co-executor with her lawyer. 
He had complied with the request, conditionally 
on her not being able to find another executor. 
The rapid progress of the illness made it impos- 
sible for her to execute the necessary codicil. 
Having been- morally (if not legally) taken into 
her confidence, was Dr. Allday justified in mak- 
ing sure that nothing had been forgotten, when 
Miss Letitia had destroyed her papers? He de- 
cided that he had a right in this serious matter 
to satisfy his own mind. . 

A glance was enough to show him that no sec- 
ond drawer had been overlooked, 

There was no other discovery to detain the doc-’ 
tor. The wardrobe only contained the poor old 
lady’s clothes; the one cupboard was open and 
empty. On the point of leaving the room, he 
went back to the washliand-stand. While he 
had the opportunity, it might not be amiss to 
make sure that Emily had thoroughly examined 
those old boxes and bottles which she had al- 
luded to with some little contempt. 

The drawer was of considerable length. When 
he tried to pull it completely out from the grooves 
in which it ran, it resisted him. In his present 
frame of mind, this was a suspicious vircamstance 
in itself. He cleared away the litter, so as to 
make room for the introduction of his hand and 
arm into the drawer. In anvther moment his 
fingers touched a piece of paper jammed between 
the inner end of the drawer and the bottom of 
the flat surface of the washhand-stand. With 
a little care he succeeded in extricating the pa- 
per. Only pausing to satisfy himself that there 
was nothing else to be found, and to close the 
drawer after replacing its contents, he left the 
cottage. 

The cab was waiting for him. On the drive 

back to his own house he opened the crumpled 
paper. 
It proved to be a letter addressed to Miss Le- 
titia, and it was signed by no less a person than 
Emily’s school-mistress. Looking back from the 
end to the beginning, Doctor Aliday discovered 
in the first sentence the name of—Miss Jethro. 

But for the interview of that morning with 
his patient he might have doubted the propriety 
of making himself further acquainted with the 
letter. As things were, he read it without hesi- 
tation : 


“Dear Mapau,—I can not but regard it as a 
providential circumstance that your niece, in 
writing to you from my house, should have men- 
tioned, among other events of her school life, the 
arrival of my new teacher, Miss Jethro. 


“To say that I was surprised is to express very 
inadequately what I felt when I read your letter, 
informing me confidentially that I had employed 


| a woman who was unworthy to associate with 


the young persons placed under my care. It is 
impossible for me to suppose that a lady in your 
position, and possessed of your high principles, 
would make such a serious accusation as this 
without unanswerable reasons for doing so; . At 
the same time I can not, consistently with my 
duty as a Christian, suffer my opinion of Miss 
Jethro to be in any way modified until proofs are 
laid before me which it is impossible to dispute. 

“Placing the same confidence in your discre- 
tion which you have placed in mine, I now inclose 
the references and testimonials which Miss Jeth- 
ro submitted to me when she presented herself 
to fill the vacant situation in my school. 

“T earnestly request you to lose no time in in- 
stituting the confidential inquiries which you 
have volunteered to make. Whatever the result 
may be, pray return to me the inclosures which I 
have trusted to your care, and believe me, dear 
madam, in much suspense and anxiety, sincerely 
yours, Amevia Lapp.” . 


It is needless to describe at any length the 
impression which these lines: produced on the 


doctor. 
If he had heard what Emily had heard at the 


time of her aunt’s last illness, he would have | 


called to mind Miss Letitia’s betrayal of her in- 


terest in some man unknown, whom she believed | 


to have been beguiled by Miss Jethro, and he 
would have perceived that the vindictive hatred 
thus produced must have inspired the letter of 
denunciation which the school-mistress had ac- 
knowledged. He would also have inferred that 
Miss Letitia’s inquiries had proved her accusa- 
tion to be well founded if he had known of the 
new teacher’s sudden dismissal from the school. 
As things were, he was merely confirmed in his 
bad opinion of Miss Jethro; and he was induced, 
on reflection, to keep his discovery to himself. 

“Tf poor Miss Emily saw the old lady exhibit- 
ed in the character of an informer,” he thought, 
“what a blow would be struck at her innocent 
respect for the memory of her aunt!” 


— 


CHAPTER XIX. 
SIR JERVIS REDWOOD. 


In the mean time, Emily, left by herself, had her 
own correspondence to occupy her attention. 

Besides the letter from Cecilia (directed to the 
care of Sir Jervis Redwood), she had received 
some lines addressed to her by Sir Jervis himself. 
The two inclosures had been secured in a sealed 
envelope directed to the cottage. 

If Alban Morris had been-indeed the person 
trusted as messenger by Sir Jervis, the conclusion 
that followed filled Emily with overpowering 
emotions of curiosity and surprise. 

Having no longer the motive of serving and 
protecting her, Alban must, nevertheless, have 
taken the journey to Northumberland. He must 
have gained Sir Jervis Redwood’s favor and con- 
fidence, and he might even have been a guest at 
the baronet’s country-seat when -Cecilia’s letter 
arrived. What did it mean? 

Emily looked back at her recollections of her 
last day at school. 

The one explanation of Alban’s strange em- 
ployment of his holiday leisure which suggested 
itself seemed to be connected with his inveter- 
ate distrust of Mrs. Rook. Was it assuming too 
much to find this a sufficient motive for his fol- 
lowing Sir Jervis’s housekeeper on her return to 
her master’s place of abode ? | 

What had happened there, if this was the right 
reading of the riddle ? l 

Suddenly, almost irritably, Emily snatched up 
Sir Jervis’s letter. Before the doctor had come 
in she had glanced at it, and had thrown it aside 
in her impatience ‘to read what Cecilia had writ- 
ten. In her present altered frame of mind, she 
was inclined to think that Sir Jervis might be 
the more interesting correspondent of the two. . 

On returning to his letter, she was disappoint- 
ed at the outset. 

In the first place, his handwriting was so abom- 
inably bad—he had such an exasperating habit 
of writing the first two or three letters of long 
words, and then depending on a crooked line to 
represent the rest—that she was obliged to guess 
at his meaning. In the second place, he never 
hinted at the circumstances under which Cecilia’s 
letter had been confided to the gentleman who 
had left it at her door. ~ 5 

She would once more have treated the baron- 
et’s communication with contempt,- but for the 
discovery that it contained an offer of employ- 
ment in London, addressed to herself. 

Sir Jervis had necessarily been obliged to en- 
gage another secretary in Emily’s absence; but 


he was still in want of a person to serve his lit-: 


erary interests in London. He had reason to be- 
lieve that discoveries made by modern travellers 
in Central America had been reported from time 
to time by the Knglish press; and he wished 
copies to be taken of any notices of this sort 
which might be found on referring to the files of 
newspapers kept in the reading-room of the Brit-. 
ish Museum. If Emily considered herself -capa- 
ble of contributing in this way to the complete- 
ness of his great work on “the ruined cities,” 
and if she was “sufficiently sensible, at her age, 
to feel that the best remedy against any sorrow 
that she might be suffering consisted in helping 


-him,” she had only to apply to his bookseller in 


‘London, who would pay her the customary re- 
muneration, and give her every assistance of 
which she might stand in need. The bookseller’s 
name and address followed (with nothing legible 
but the words “ Bond Street”); and there was an 
end to Sir Jervis’s p | 


Emily laid it aside, deferring her answer until . 


she had read Cecilia’s letter. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE REVEREND MILES MIRABEL, | 


“T am making a little excursion from 
gadine, my dearest of all dear oe Saga 
charming fellow-travellers take care of me: and 
we may perhaps get as far as the Lake of Como 

“ My sister (already much improved in health) 
remains at St. Moritz with the old governess 
The moment I know what exact course we are 
going to take, I shall write to Julia to forward 
any letters which arrive in my absence. My life 
in this earthly paradise, will be only complete 
when I hear from my darling Emily. __ 

“In the mean time we are staying for the night 
at some interesting place, the name of which | 
have unaccountably forgotten ; and here I am in 
my room, writing to you at last, dying to 4now if” 
Sir Jervis has yet thrown himself at your feet 
and offered to make you Lady Redwood with 
magnificent settlements. | 

“But you are waiting to hear who my new 
friends are. My dear, one of them is, next to 
yourself, the most delightful creature in exist. 
ence. Society knows her as Lady Janeaway, | 
love her already by her Christian name; she is 
my friend Doris. And she reciprocates my sen- 
timents. | 

“You will now understand that union of sym- 
pathies made us acquainted with each other. 

“If there is anything in me to be proud of, I 
think it must be my admirable appetite. And 
if I have a passion, the name of it is Pastry. 
Here again Lady Doris reciprocates my senti- 
ments. We sit next to each other at the table 


@Whéte. 


“Good heavens! I have forgotten her husband. 
They have been married rather more than a 
month. Did I tell you that she is just two years 
older than I am? | 

“I declare I am forgetting him again! He is 
Lord Janeaway. Such a quiet, modest man, and 
so easily amused! He carries about with him 
everywhere a dirty little tin case, with air-holes 
in the cover. He goes softly poking about among 
bushes and brambles, and under rocks, and be- 
hind old wooden houses. When he has caught 
some hideous insect that makes one shudder, he 
blushes with pleasure, and looks at his wife and 
me, and says, with the prettiest lisp, ‘This is 
what I call enjoying the day.’ To see the man- 
ner in which he obeys her is, between ourselves, 
to feel proud of being a woman. — | 

“Where was I? Oh! at the fable d’héte 

-““ Never, Emily—I say it with a solemn sense 
of the claims of truth—never have I eaten such 
an infamous, abominable, maddeningly bad dinner 
as the dinner they gave us on our first day at the 
hotel. I ask you if I am not patient; I appeal 
to your own recollection of occasions when I 
have exhibited extraordinary self-control My 
dear, I held: out until‘they brought the pastry 
round. I took one bite, and committed the most 
shocking offense against good manners ati table 
that you can imagine. My handkerchief, my 
poor innocent handkerchief, received the horrid 
—please suppose the rest. My hair stands on 
end when I think of it. Our neighbors at the 
table saw me. The coarse men laughed. The 
sweet young bride, sincerely feeling for me, said, 
‘Will you allow me to shake hands? I did ex- 
actly what you have done the day before yester- 
day.’ Such was the beginning of my friendship 


_with Lady Doris Janeaway. 


‘“ We are two resolute women—I mean that s/e 
is resolute, and that I follow her—and we) have 
asserted our right of dining to our own satisfac- 
tion by means of an interview with the chief cook. 

“This interesting person is an ex-Zouave in 
the French army. Instead of making excuses, 
he confessed that the barbarous tastes of the 
English and American visitors had so discour- 
aged him that he had lost all pride and pleasure 
in the exercise of his art. As an example of 
what he meant, he mentioned his experience of 
two young Englishmen who could speak no for- 
eign Janguage. The waiters reported that they 
objected to their breakfasts, and especially to the 
eggs. Thereupon (to translate the Frenchman’s 


own way of putting it) he exhausted himself in 
exquisite preparations of eggs. 


Figgs @ la tripe, 
au gratin, al’ Aurore, @ la Dauphine, a la Poulette, 
ala Tartare, a la Vénitienne, 2 la Bordelaise, and 
80 on, and so on. Still the. two young gentlemen 
were not satisfied. The ex-Zouave, infuriated, 
wounded in his honor, disgraced as a professor, 
insisted on an explanation. What, in Heaven’s 
name, did they want for breakfast? They want- 
ed boiled eggs, and a fish which they called a 
Bloaterre. - It was impossible, he said, to express 
his contempt for the English idea of a breakfast, 


- in the presence of ladies. You know how a cat 


‘expresses herself in the presence of a and 
you will understand the allusion. Oh, Emily, 
what dinners we have had in our own room since 
we spoke to the cook ! 

“ Have I any more news to send to you? Are 
you interested, my dear, in eloquent young cler- 
gymen ? 

~ “On our first appearance at the public. table 
we noticed a remarkable air of depression among 
the ladies. Had some adventurous gentleman 
tried to climb a mountain and failed? Had dis- 


-astrous political news arrived from England-—a 


defeat of the Conservatives, for instance? Had 
& revolution in the fashions broken out in Paris, 
and had all our ‘best dresses become of no earth- 
ly value to us? I applied for information to the 
only lady present who shone on the company with 
a cheerful face—my friend Doris, of course. 

““« What day was yesterday?’ she asked. 

“* Sunday,’ I answered.. 

“*Of all melancholy Sundays,’ she continued, 
‘the most melancholy in the calendar. Mr. Miles 
Mirabel preached his farewell sermon, in our tem- 
porary chapel upstairs.’ 

“* And you have not recovered from it yet?’ 

We are all heart-broken, Miss Wyvil.’ 

“This naturally interested me. I asked what 
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~ cort of sermons Mr. Mirabel preached. Lady 
yaneaway said: ‘Come up to our room after din- 
ver. The subject is too distressing to be dis- 
cussed in public.’ : 

“ She began by making me personally acquaint. 
ed with the reverend gentleman ; that is to say, 
she showed me the photographic portraits of him. 
They were two in number, One only presented 
nis face. The other exhibited him at full length, 
adorned in his surplice. Every lady in the con- 
gregation had received the two photographs asa 
farewell present. * My portraits, Lady Doris re- 
marked, ‘are the only complete specimens. The 
others have been irretrievably ruined by tears. 

“ You will now expect a personal description 
of this fascinating man. What the photographs 
failed to tell me, my friend was so kind as to 
complete from the resources of her own experi- 
ence. Here is the result, presented to the best of 

ability. 
young—not yet thirty years of age. 
Ilis complexion is fair; his features are delicate ; 
his eyes are clear blue. He has pretty hands, 
and rings prettier still. And such a voice, and 
such manners! You will say there are plenty of 

et parsons who answer to this description. 
Wait a little—I have kept his chief distinction 
till the last. His beautiful light hair flows in 
profusion over his shoulders; and his glossy 


lower buttons of his waistcoat. 


“What do you think of the Reverend Miles 


Mirabel now ?”’ 
(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


OUNCES OF PREVENTION. 
HOW MUCH TO EAT. 


Apovt the theory of diet I do not mean to say 

very much in this place. The theory of diet is a 
complicated thing, and by no means completely 
understood as yet. Authorities differ, or even 
quarrelsomely contradict each other; and even 
for the physician it is a tedious thing to find his 
way through the labyrinth of theories and half- 
certainties in which he must study the contem- 
porary doctrines of dietetics. 
” Still there are some things which are certain, 
but ignorantly denied, and some things which 
are commonly aecepted which are certainly false. 
About these facts and fallacies a few words will 
be in place; and I will say little about the histo- 
ry, the chemistry, or the commonplaces of the 
subject. It does not concern us to be reminded 
again that roast beef is nutritious, that a varied 
diet is the best, that the azotized substances con- 
tain three proximate elements, or that lentils were 
eaten by Pharaoh Necho. The following points 
will be found, I trust, more to our purpose : 

I.—The amount of food requited varies with 
the individual, and is greatly different in differ- 
ent cases. No set’rule for the quantity can be 


iven. 
: Fallacy 1. That you can lay down a hard and 
fast rule, either by weight or measure, for the 
food of any human being or class of beings. 

A popular British writer on hygiene writes as 
follows: “ An adult man or woman ought never 
to take more than thirty ounces of mixed solid 
food in the day. Eighteen should be the mini- 
mum, and twenty-four, or one ounce per hour, the 
medium.” 

This is a truly beautiful rule. How remarkable 
that the “‘medium” diet for the adult human be- 
ing should turn out to be just one ounce per hour! 
Piazzi Smyth found the English inch clearly pre- 
monstrated in his meagurements of the Egyptian 
Pyramids; and now his countryman discovers 
an eternal fitness between the avoirdupois scale 
and the constitution of many The English ounce 
is the fore-ordained unit of alimentation. Thus 
speaks the stubborn egotist and theorist. But let 
us ask what Nature, on the contrary, may require 
in the matter of our food supply. The following 
passage, which I quote from the late Dr. G. M. 
Beard, points out something of her “infinite vari- 
ety” in the forces that we renew by means of 
the food we eat: 7 

“Whoever proposes to rtion our diet by 
the scales, must first tell us just what and how 
many changes of tissue take place in the brain in 
every thought evolved, how much fuel is con- 
sumed for every process of reasoning, every heat 
of passion. He must keep an accurate record of 
every muscular contraction, count every beating 
of the heart, and every breath; every glance of 
the eye, and every change of the countenance, 
every sound that falls upon the ear. He must 
weigh the imagination in scales, and the emotions 
ina balance; he must gauge our very reveries 
and dreams, But when he has done all this, his 
duties have just begun; for except he know the 
secretions and excretions, the other gigantic la- 
bors would be valueless. He must measure the 
blood, and count the globules. He should know 
the product of every gland. He must collect and 
measure all the waste products of the body. He 
must know the condition of every molecule of the 
system, whether it is in a state of health or dis- 
ease. And when he has arranged this side of 
the equation, there remains the task of complet- 
ing it by reducing to their last analysis the ele- 
ments of his food. ... It is manifest. that unless 
i niiracle were wrought to enable him to make 
his calculations, he must starve before he could 
prepare a single meal.” 

In other words, not only do no two persons re- 
quire the same amount of food, but the same per- 
on does not. require the same amount of food 
under different conditions or on different days. 
H..w much we require must be decided by the in- 
cividual or by the physician, and partly by re- 
uetnbering the following considerations : 

Il. Both an excessive diet and a meagre diet 
Should be avoided. 

_ Fallacy 2. That because you can work better 
a’ter a light meal than a hearty one, you should 
luake it a rule to “leave off hungry.” 


heard waves, at apostolic length, down to the 


-In this country food is abundant and good, 
though it is often poorly and wastefully cooked. 
But we have few gluttons, because we have few 
people of sufficient leisure to cultivate gluttony ; 
we shall have more as the community grows older, 
more leisurely, and more luxurious. But.few-of 
us are at present in danger of gluttony—except 
infants. Infants are great sufferers from en- 
forced gluttony. They are generally stuffed, dur- 
ing the first year or two of their lives, with twice 
as much food as they can digest. But for the 
rest of the world, underfeeding is commoner than 
gluttony. For most of us the doctrine of gener- 
ous diet is the true one. 

The ignorant creed of Graham is still held by 
many—even by many who are in other matters 
intelligent. It finds expression in a recent book 
on physical education, published by one of the 
best-known houses in the country, in which the 
author declares that the proper food of mah con- 
sists ‘‘of vegetable and semi-animal substances 
which can be eaten with relish” raw. ‘ Cooking, 
spicing, and freezing our food are, strictly speak- 
ing, abuses of our digestive organs.” 

This view is, of course, absolutely visionary, 
though it is held by a physician who ought to 
know better. Food is good in the ratio of its nu- 
tritiousness and its digestibility ; and cooking im- 
proves it, and even “spicing and freezing” may 
improve it in both respects, and animal food in 
general is more nutritious and more digestible 
than vegetable food. little more food, of what- 
ever kind, is needed for the worker, whether with 
hands or nerves; a little less for the idler. In- 
fants are fed hourly, when four or five times a 
day is enough; with larger children the opposite 
error is more frequent—that of not giving them 
enough, as at boarding-schools, where the scanty 
and poor diet is often very injurious to their 
growth and health. Many a dyspeptic is.made 
at the boarding-school. Children will not over- 
eat of plain food, but there is no dietetic crime 
that they will not commit with dainties. 

For the adult his own experience and self-con- 
trol must be the rule. He will get no good from 
the ounce-per-hour people; they and their rules 
are vanity and egotism. In health he can gen- 
erally guide himself as to his diet. If he will 
not—and many a good liver and stout drinker 
will not—then the doctor will come seasonably, 
and will tell him what to eat, and how often, and 
how many ounces at a time; and so, in course of 
time, our patient will find out how much to eat— 
when it is just too late. 

Titus Munson Coan, 


THE COLORADO DISASTER. 


THe awful disaster at the Colorado Coal and. 


Iron Company’s mine at Crested Butte, on the 
24th ult., is without parallel in the history of the 
State. Out of sixty-seven men who went down 
to work that morning, only ten escaped with their 
lives; all the others were either killed on. the 
spot or overpowered by the deadly gases while 
fleeing from the mine, The explosion was ter- 
rific. Rails were torn up, empty cars which stood 
waiting to be loaded were battered and. broken, 
and hurled into confused heaps, blocking up the 
entries, and the large fan which stood beside the 
main entrance was broken, and about twenty-five 
feet of the roof of the tramway in front of the 
entrance was blown away. 

A scene of the wildest confusion ensued. The 
outside men, together with those who had just 


quit work, began at once to do what they could. 


for the relief of those within the mine. The 
news spread like wild-fire, and soon the citizens 
of the town came pouring up the hill, all anxious 
to render such assistance as they could. The 
fan was repaired as soon as possible, and put to 
work pumping air into the mine, and men set 
about removing the obstructions, so as to reach 
the imprisoned miners. But none were rescued 
alive. The mine is said to have always been con- 
sidered dangerous. Experienced men declared it 
to be the worst they ever saw, the amount of gas 


generated being unusually large and very deadly. ' 


GENERAL GORDON. 


Tus distinguished British soldier and admin- 
istrator, popularly called “Chinese Gorpon,” from 
his services in subduing the Tae-Ping rebels, was 
recently dispatched to the seat of war in the Soa- 
dan with a special mission, of which the precise 
limits are not generally known. The selection 
was universally approved on the ground of its 
fitness. He was Governor-General of the Soudan 
for the late Khedive Ismam Pasha from February, 
1874, to the end of 1879, terminating his Egyp- 
tian service with a diplomatic mission to the King 
of Abyssinia. He has lately been sojourning in 
retirement at Jerusalem, somewhat occupied with 
archeological and topographical studies, but had 
accepted an offer from the King of the Belgians, 
patron of the international association for the 
opening of the Congo River, to superintend op- 
erations in that part of Africa. ee 

Having gone to England with this intention, 
his views concerning the present crisis in the 
Soudan were forced on public notice by articles 
in some London newspapers, and he was recent- 
ly commissioned by the British government to 
repair without delay to Suakin, accompanied by 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. Stewart, to act under the 
direction of Sir Evetyn and in co-opera- 
tion with Baker Pasha. 

General Gorpon is about fifty-four years of 
age. He is the younger son of the late Lieuten- 
ant-General Henry Wittram Gorpon, R.A., and 
comes of a Highland soldier family. After re- 
ceiving a thorough military education, he entered 
the Royal Engineers, and saw much hard service 
in the Crimean war. In 1860 he served in the 


Chinese war, and remained in command of the 
Royal Engineers at Tien-Tsin. The Chinese gov- 
ernment, when pressed by the Tae-Ping rebels, 


asked for a British officer to command their newly 
raised force, and Major Gorpon was recommend- 
ed. His extraordinary success in disciplining the 
Chinese soldiery, defeating vastly superior num- 
bers, defending and relieving several large cities, 


“and finally driving away the enemy, is related in 


the history of the times. He crushed the Tae- 
Ping rebellion, and saved the Chinese Empire. 

We have already alluded to his great services 
in the Soudan, where his performances were he- 
roic in spirit and wonderful in temporary effect ; 
but all the good he accomplished was soon undone 
by the vile corruption of the Egyptian officials. 
The present Khedive did not approve of his de- 
signs, and compelled him to resign. 

Great hopes were entertained in England re- 
garding his new mission to the Sgudan. He is 
undoubtedly an able soldier, a wise administrator, 
and a man of indomitable courage. Had the re- 
port of his capture by the followers of Ex Maup1 
been confirmed, his loss would have been regard- 
ed as a disaster hardly second to the defeat of 
an army. 2 


KENTUCKY’S NEW SENATOR. 


Tur Hon. Cray Stites BLacksurn, who 
was nominated on the 5th inst., after an exciting 
contest, for United States Senator from Kentucky, 
was born near Versailles, in that State, October 1, 
1838. He was educated at Centre College, Dan- 
ville, Kentucky, was admitted to the bar in 1858, 
and removed to Chicago to begin the practice of 
his profession. Two years later he returned to 
his native State, and entered with great ardor 
into the Presidential campaign in the interest of 
Breckinripce. Mr: Buacksurn served with credit 
in the Confederate army during the war. For 
two years after the close of hostilities he resided 
in Arkansas, and then returned to Kentucky, 
where he has since resided. He served two 
terms in the Kentucky Legislature, and was elect- 
ed to Congress in 1874, where he has since served 
continuously. Mr. Bracksurn has always been a 
thorough-going Democrat. 


THE FUNERAL OF WENDELL 
PHILLIPS. 


‘Tre funeral services over the remains of Bos- 
ton’s great orator were simple but impressive. 
As the body was borne from the house to Hollis 
Street Chapel, hundreds of people, including many 
aged co-workers with Mr. PHILtirs in antislavery 
times, lined the streets, and the old chapel was 
surrounded by throngs of men and women. The 
services in the church were private, and consisted 
of singing, a reading from Isaiah, and a prayer 
by the Rev. Samue. May. 

The body was afterward removed to Faneuil 
Hall, where the casket was placed on a catafalque 
in front of the rostrum, and for the first time 
opened to public view. The face of Mr. PHituirs 
wore a placid, half-smiling expression, and was 
very natural in appearance. A great crowd of 
people passed through the hall to take a farewell 


look at the familiar features. Late in the after- 


noon the remains were interred in the Old Gran- 
ary Burying-ground, on Tremont Street. The 
coffin was placed, without formal ceremonies, in 
the Pui.uires family tomb, which is in close prox- 
imity to the graves of Jonn Hancock, 
Apams, and Crispus Arrocks, the latter a colored 
victim of the Boston Massacre, to whom Mr. Puatt- 


‘Lips often referred in his public speeches. It is 
‘understood that this disposition of Mr. Paitiips’s 


body is only temporary, and that it will soon be 
transferred to the burial-place of his wife’s fam- 
ily, in Milton, Massachusetts. 


ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From Our Own CorrEsPoNnDENT. } 


The Laureate’s Pension.—An exclusive young China- 
man.—The Royal Journal in the Highlands.—Mr. 
Henry George.—An Addition to “* The Abbey.”—Old 
Boots.—A Christmas Hamper. 

From the first announcement of the Tennyson 
peerage I have been waiting with some curiosity, 
but certainly with no impatience, to see whether 
any reference would be made to the poet’s hav- 
ing been in the enjoyment of a pension of £200 
a year for the last forty years. As pensions— 
from the source he has derived it—are only given 
to needy men of letters or of science, there cer- 


_ tainly seems some incongruity in the matter. So 


far back as 1842 the Laureate lost his money in 
some speculation—I believe in wood-carving—and 
this income was very properly conferred upon 
him. Whether he should have retained it when 
he grew rich and famous is a question of taste; 
but if he thought himself justified in so doing, I 
don’t see why he should alter his views now that 
he has been made a lord. It will surely not be 
argued that pensions are not given to peers. 
When Burke was reproached by the Duke of 
Bedford for taking money from the country, he 
did not hesitate to remind him that his Grace’s 
ancestors had taken twenty times as much, which 


~ he was at present enjoying without having earned 


it. “* You are a young man with very old pen- 
sions; I am an old man with very young pen- 
sions—that is all.” The Financial Reform Al- 
manac is so good as to give us some items of 
what living peers and their relatives who are still 
alive, or who have died since 1850, have received 
from the public exchequer, and it comes to nearly 
sixty-seven millions of money! It would be in- 
credible if the figures were not given in black 
and white; but, in view of them, one can hardly 
grudge our new peer his poor £200 a year. 

It is always a dangerous thing to announce 
one’s self as the last survivor of anything, or the 
oldest practicer of any system, philosophic or oth- 
erwise. Mr. Whitworth; M.P., has been so indis- 
creet as not only to declare himself the oldest to- 
tal abstainer in England, but to offer £100 to 
any one who could beat the record. He has al- 


ready received a dozen claims to the money on 
the score of a still longer abstinence. It would 
have been the same thing had be announced him- 
self as the longest established drunkard. It is 
probable that even Mr. A. M. Sullivan would find 
himself surpassed, if he put money upon it, in— 
well, in “making the thing that is not as the 
thing that is.” | 

At the same time, there is probably one human 
being in the world whose position is quite unique ; 
he can not, indeed, boast of having occupied it 
long, for he is not thirteen years of age, but “so 
far as he has gone,” he has no one to rival him. 
He lives in semi-seclusion in an enormous palace, 
and is waited on by a staff of retainers who al- 
ways approach him on their bended knees. Even 
his mother (who visits him once a month) kneels 
down as she utters her first sentence. His father 
does the same, but remains kneeling. The pro- 
fessors who teach him all kneel, whether they are 
theologians or otherwise. He sleeps in a bed of 
massive ivory and gold. The only restraint that 
is put upon him is at meals. Eight attendants, 
all kneeling, have orders to prevent him from in- 
dulging too heartily, as boys are apt to do, in his 
favorite dishes. This young gentleman is the 
present Emperor of China. 

The continuation of her Majesty’s Journal in 
the Highlands, announced for publication, will be 
looked forward to with considerable interest, as 
it is said to extend to 1882. I believe upward of 
one hundred thousand copies of the former work 
were disposed of, and the royal authoress netted 
twelve thousand pounds by it, which she gave to 
a hospital. 

Mr. Henry George is having a fine time of it, 
and getting a great deal of attention; but I have 
my suspicions of a gentleman who, being already 
in London, pretends to arrive there in order to 
meet with “a spontaneous welcome from the 
working classes” at the railway station. I de- 
test his phrase of “the working classes.” Asa 
matter of fact, the people who cheer him most are 
the idlers and the loafers, who hope that some- 
thing will fall into their mouths—thanks to his 
exertions — without their working for it at all. 
In his view, to wear an apron and a paper cap, 
or any other badge of a manual trade, is‘to be a 
workman. I would recommend to the notice of 
this orator’s admirers a certain sketch in Dick- 
ens’s Hard Times of the poor man’s friend, the 
Agitator. Mr. George, however, is an exaggera- 
tion of his original; he seems to getually recom- 
mend stupidity and idleness. 
workman not to be too skilful; 


nat to be so laborious. And,in if we are to 
dividegverything, there is not muMmt use in being 
eithér,. As to the land—a matter#m which there 
are, Bo doubt, many wrongs. to righted and 


remedigs applied—he falls into pp 
error @ the gentleman who wan 
to be,@ivided into allotments. 
to the fact that years hence, even 
if a schemes are carried ,out, the increase of 
lation will bring us intp precisely the same 
culty that confronts us jipw, except that there 
1 be no more land to bejdivided. He may not 
this, but: what he mus@ see is that when he 
ks of manual labor as fhe only kind of work, 
he is flattering the lower classes at the expense 
of the truth; and this is why I do not admire 
Mr. Henry George. 

In view of the increasing number of eminent 
personages whose eminent friends wish them to 
be buried in Westminster Abbey, there is a scheme 
on foot for adding a “‘ monumental chapel” to the 
national Walhalla. The supporters of this plan 
know very little of human nature. The institu- 
tion of second-class intermeat will suit nobody. I 
can even imagine it causing bad feeling in para- 
dise itself. Fancy two shades striking up an ac- 
quaintance in Hades upon the common ground of 
their both having been buried in the Abbey, and 
one of them discovering that the other only came 
from the new wing, after all! P 

It is only very voung people, I conclude, who 
like new boots. The older we grow, the better 
we like those to which we have been long accus- 
tomed, and which have conformed themselves to 
our pedal infirmities. It is a terrible thing to 
us when the soles “go,” and it is necessary to 
have a new understanding; we doubt the cobbler, 
and are horrified by his assertion that he will 
make them “as good as new.” What generally 
happens is that he makes them worse than new, 
and that, though he swears he has not altered 


them by a hair’s-breadth, they come back well- 


soled enough, but an inch or two shorter. He 


| then expects us to pay for having utterly de- 


stroyed our boots. I have always longed to pun- 
ish him, and wanted to know whether it could be 


done; and now, alas! I know that it can’t be 


done. The thing has heen tried in the County 
Court, and the complainant has lost his case, and 
acquired a ludicrous nickname. The opposing 
counsel called him Cinderella. Can not a cobbler 
be found anywhere—I don’t. care how far I have 
to send for him—who can resole boots without 
shortening them ? 

If Charles Dickens were alive, what a pathetic 
story would he tell us about a certain Christmas 
hamper! This hamper, once fall of good things 
—turkey and tongues, sausages and mince-meat, 
or at least “our celebrated Christmas present of 
a dozen of champagne for ten and sixpence”— 
was thrown empty on some waste ground at the 
back of Snow Hill, and found, days afterward, 
full, by the police. But full of what? “A boy 
of fifteen was found huddled inside, in a dying 
state from exposure and want of food.” An 
empty Christmas hamper was the only shelter 
that this poor Christmas waif could find for three 
days and nights! 


ter, which would undoubtedly have been his grave 
in a few hours more had he not been discovered. 
He was removed to Bartholomew Hospital, but 
not in time to save his life. 

R. Kemazz, of London. 


He had no friends, and was — 
utterly destitute, so he crept into that poor shel- | 
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NATOR ELECT-FROM KENTUCKY. 


¥ Page 111.) 


THE HON. J. C. 8. BLACKBURN, UNITED STATES SE 


B.—(Srer Page 111.) 
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GORDON, 


MAJOR-GENERAL CHARLES G. 
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EXTRAORDINARY SKATING—MR. AXEL PAULSEN AT THE WASHINGTON PARK RINK, BROOKLYN. 


Drawn sy W. P. Snyper From a Sxetcu sy J. O. Davivsoy.—{Sez Pace 114.] 
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THE WESTERN FLOODS. 


Tae floods in the Western rivers began with un- 
usual severity this year, and an immense amount 
of damage was suffered in Pittsburgh, Wheeling, 
Cincinnati, and other cities and towns. At Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny City between 5000 and 6000 
buildings were submerged, and at least 10,000 
people were driven from their homes; 15,000 
men were thrown out of employment by the stop- 
page of mills and factories. The public halls of 
both cities were filled with women and children, 
who experienced great suffering, notwithstanding 
the efforts made to relieve them. 

There was great destruction of property at 
Wheeling. Three miles of the city front were 
under water, and 5000 people were made home- 

‘less, All the street cars were stopped, and all 
the telegraph offices were flooded. To add to the 
terror of the situation, the gas and water works 
were rendered useless, leaving the city in total 
darkness at night, with the possible danger of 
fire with no means to check it. ! 

Cincinnati also suffered to a considerable ex- 
tent. A press dispatch, dated February 7, said: 
‘“‘ The view from the suspension-bridge this morn- 


ing. is not cheering. Along the Covington front 


to the Licking River the land is entirely sub-. 


merged, the water being in the second story of 
dwellings. Newport presents the appearance of 
‘- a lake, with a few dwellings peering out like small 
islands. The whole lower part of the city from 
- Second Street to the river-front is covered with 
boats to-day employed for patrolling and relief.” 

The greatest suffering and damage were report- 
ed in the Youghiogheny region, where mining 
_ hamlets and portions of towns lying on low land 
were inundated, and, hundreds of families forced 
to desert their homes and fly before the flood. 
In somé places it was found necessary to anchor 
houses to trees and rocks to keep them from 
drifting off. The scene along the route of the 
great gorge, which extended thirty miles up the 
Youghiogheny River, beggars description. The 
streets and door-yards were piled full of ice, 
in many instances the heaps being fifteen and 
twenty feet high. The whole lower portion of 
the town of West Newton was flooded, and many 
families had to be rescued from the second-story 
windows of their houses. 

It must strike every one with surprise that, in 
spite of the warning ‘experience of past years, 
precautions are not taken in the towns and cities 
subject to floods to place the water and gas 
works beyond danger. Much of the terror of 
these disasters might thus be avoided. 


EXTRAORDINARY SKATING. 


Wuen, three weeks ago, seventeen of the fleet- 
est skaters in the country drew into line to start 
on a ten-mile race, very few had any idea that 
the quiet, scholarly-looking gentleman with eye- 
glasses, old-fashioned skates, and retiring de- 
meanor was destined to astonish them all by his 
splendid record and easy victory. Mr. Axe. Pavt- 
sxn, from Norway, having thus drawn the atten- 
tion of the athletic worid to his powers as a skater, 
arrangements were soon made to stil] further test 
his abilities in a twenty-five-mile race against the 
record. 

It took- place February 2, in the Washington 
Park Rink, Brooklyn, with a result that threw 
all former records far in the shade, and leaves 
him without a rival in this branch of athletics. 

The scene on the ice during the great race was 
a very novel and beautiful one. Thousands of 
merry skaters glanced and whirled, singly or in 
couples, and hundreds chased from side to side 
of the great quadrangle to catch a glimpse of 
the tireless skater as he passed the most favora- 


ble points of view. On one side of the course a | 


dense mass of expectant humanity formed a lane, 
leaving a pathway about twelve feet wide for the 
skater, and in the middle distance the judges, 
time- keepers, and recorders formed an equally 
interested group at their table. The track is a 
quarter of a mile, with several sharp turns, and 
as the spectators watched the racer dashing down 
the straight stretches it seemed next to impossi- 
ble- for him to round the corners without a col- 
lision. 
Near the track it was impossible to study his 
actions closely. At the cry, “There he conies !”’ 
the crowd leaned eagerly forward. There was 
a rapidly increasing and musical ring of steel 
on ice, the flash past of a dark ‘body, like the 
flitting of a shadow, which shrank and faded 
away in a rapid diminuendo of perspective most 
trying to the eve unaccustomed to such rapid 
movements. It was only by repeatedly watching 
him.in this position that the spectator could catch 
_ an inkling of the secret of his surprising speed. 
You noted a powerful outward thrust of the foot 
on the last of the stroke, the perfectly straight 
line kept, with little or no side movement to the 
body. Seen from a distance as he flew down the 
‘opposite side of the rink, the further peculiarities 
of his method became apparent. The bending 
of the body very low, almost straight, the hands 
clasped firmly across the small of the back, the 
well-extended chest, the eyes closely fixed on the 
ice, are all parts evidently of a theory which he 
has reduced in practice to absolute clock-work : 
a system giving fewest motions, least friction, 
and greatest speed. 

The skater had no distinguishing points of ex- 
traordinary strength or endurance ; nevertheless 
the nfiles were reeled off with an ease, a regulari- 
ty and fleetness, baffling every attempt of a num- 
ber of other noted skaters to hold him for even 
a few laps. He made four hundred turns during 
the race, beating the record at every mile. Each 
lap of the twenty-five miles was timed. The first 
mile was done in 3 m. 263 s.; five miles in 17 m. 
563 s.; ten miles in 36 m. 37} s.; fifteen miles in 
55 m. 9 8.; twenty miles in 1 h. 14 m. 53 s.; 
twenty-five miles, 1 h. 833 m. 283s. This lowers 
the best previous record by 25 m. 394 s. 


tite are Ancostona prepared by 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR OVERWORKED FEMALES. 

Br. J. P. Cowan, Ashland, O., says: “‘It proves 
satisfactory as a nerve tonic; also in dyspeptic con- 
ditions of the stomach, with general debility, such as 
we find in overworked females, with nervous headache 
and its accompaniments.” —[Adv.] 


CROUP—CHILDREN’S LIVES SAVED. 
Havensteaw, N. Y. 
This is to certify that I have used, for ten years, 
Dr, Tobias’ Venetian Liniment, and during that time 
I have not paid $8 for doctors’ biils. I have used it 
for pains and aches, dysentery, sore throats, cuts, and 
burns, and by its use have saved several children's lives 
when attacked by croup. ‘To the public I say, only try 
it and you will find its value. Joun T. Ropers, 
Sold by all druggists at 25 and 5v cents.—[{Adv.] 


BURNETT'S CCC \AINE 
Promotes a Vigorous and Healtiy Grvwth of the Hair. 


It has been used in thousands of cas’s where the hair - 


was coming out, and hax never failed to arrest its decay. 
Use Burnett's Fiavorine Exrractrs—the best.—[Adv.] 


Tur M‘Lewee Patent Non-Mechanical, No-Chimney 
Lamp: buras without a chimney, and no machine 
to get out of order; best lamp ever invented. Cail 
and see it or send for circular. Hektograph Mfg. Co., 
22 and 24 Church 8t., New York.—[Adv.] 


Wuy cough when -Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam 
will work a speedy cure? Pleasant as honey ; 10c., 35c., 
and 75c. Alidruggists. Depot, 343 4th Ave., N.Y.-[Adv.] 


Tur most efficacious stimulants to excite the a pe- 
tor J. G. 


B. Sireret & Sons. Beware of counterfeits. Ask your 


grocer or druggist for the genuine article.—[Adv.} 


A Coven or Sore Throat should not he neglected. 
* Brown's Bronchial Troches” are a simple remedy, 


and give immediate relief. Sold only in boxes.—[Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1873 
BAKER 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas beeniremoved. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is jdelicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
wellas for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
T. ASPINWALL & SON: 


TILES of All Descriptions; 


MOSAICS, MANTELS, GRATES, 
OPEN FIREPLACES, &c. 
Sole Agents for and only direct Importers of 


MINTON'S of tne GAMPDEll Tile Co.'s Tiles, 


5 and 77 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


For all these Iils 


Costiyeness and _Biliousness, 
Sour Stomach, Flatulence, 
Foul Breath, and Colics, 

Failure of Ap 
Constipation, 


Eruptions, é 
TAKE. 
AYER’S 
PILLS 
D ia, 
Melancholia, 
Nervous Debility, 
orpidity of the Liver, 
Headach 


Heart es, 
Stomach, Back and Side Pains. 


AYER’S PILLS, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


One Price Only. Established 1856. 


A:C 


es, 
m, 


= Live 
rops 
Piles.” 


Liver, Bilious Fevers, 


Deteri 
Enlar 


gestion, 
Rheumatis 
Dysenter 
Ansmia, Nause 
a, 


Jaundice 


oration of Kidne 
gement 


Indi 
ervousness, Ennul, Insom 


Cl 
N 


STATIONER AND PRINTER, 


86 NASSAU ST., N. Y. 


Standard American and Spring-back Diaries on hand 
all the year. Leach’s, Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, 
Perry’s, and Spencerian Steel Pens. 


LLACHS 


=  FAICON PEN 


Fine Valentine, Easter, and Birthday Cards. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfuthe, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfame, Lily of the Valley. 


CURE.—A Trial Convinees, 
SMITH’S ASTHMA CURE 
ASTHMAR 
or 
HONOGRAPRY, OR PHONETIC SHORT-HAND. 
Cataiogue of works by Benn Pitman, with rm 


bet and illustrations for nners sent on application. 
Address ti, Ohio. 


ITUTR, 


at 


SOHMER 


PIANOS, 


TISTS. 


ARE PREFERRED BY LEADING 


HIGHEST AWARD CENTENNIAL 


1876. 


HIGHEST AWARD MONTREAL 


1881 and 1882. : 


149 to 155 E. 14th St.,N.¥. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


““By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
rations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
provided our 


which govern the o 


of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored bevera 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
by the judicious use of such articles of di 


attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma 


escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood_ a properly nourished 
frame.” —Civil zette. 


Made simply with ory! water or milk. agg in 


tins only (3g Ib. and Ib.) by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemist, 
London, England. 


(uticura 
POSITIVE CURE 


<8 
for every form of 
es ~SKIN & BLOOD 
DISEASE. 
FRON i 
PIMPLES to SCROFULA 
TCHING, Scaly, Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited, Con- 
tagious, and poo ored Diseases of the BI 
Skin, and Scalp, with loess of Hair, are positively cu 


by the Cortooura Rementss. 

Reso.vent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and 
pvisonons elements, aud removes the cause. 

Cutiouga, the great Skin Cure, instantl? allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin an Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. |’ 

Corioura Soar, an exquisite Skin er and 
Toilet Requisite, g from Cutioura, i indis- 

nsable in treating Skin Disenser, Baby mors, 

kin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Cutiovuga are absolutely pure, and only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers.. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents, Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by Porrry, Drue 


AND Co., Boston, Mass. 


Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


AINTS 


STRICTLY PURE 


LEAD; ZINC AND OIL. 


NO CHEMICAL SOLUTION USED. 


READY FOR USE. 


Ouives, TERRA. COTTAS, AND ALL THE LATEST 
\ONABLE SHADES 


FasH FOR 
CITY, COUNTRY OR SEASIDE. 


Warranted Durable and Permanent. Descriptive 
Lists showing 32 Actual Shades sent 
on application, with Prices. 


BILLINGS, TAYLOR & CO. 


oa § f 
NE ) YORE city. Foot of Case Avenu 


T A M A i A laxative and refreshing 
bile, headache, hem 


e, 
CLEVELAND, O. 
Universally prescribed by the Facnity.’ 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
orrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared GRILLON, 
Sole rietor, — 
Pharmacien de 1'* Classe 
de ja Facuité de +. 
27, rne Rambuteau, Pa 


GRILLO Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and 
the usnal purgatives, is agreeable to take, and never 


produces irritation. : 


VIOLIN OUTFITS. 


Consisting of Viclin, Box, Bow 


trial 


13. 
y Bllustrated 
ins, Guitars, Ban rnets, Fiutes, Strin 


Organ Accordeons, Music Box ww 
ersaSpecialty, C.W. Story, 26 Central St. Boston, Mass 


FLORIDA All interested 


“Letters from F the 
ever written. Send 25. PPLES UPHAM 
& CO., Publishers, Boston, Mase. Sent by return mail. 


THE ACME LEVER 


Overcome all trouble with 


STIFF CUFFS. 


; The most convenien strong 
reliable button made. . 


Ask your Jeweller for them. 


Send tothe YALE 
CRAZY PATCHWORK 


Patchwork craz 


Embreidery work, packages 


that a 


constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 


piration of impurities and — 


‘portant work. 


CUFF BUTTONS 


In a Paris letter to the Bazar 
following: “The French are proverbial for 
elegance and style in which they dress {| 

air, and we have nothing in ‘our country 
with the single exception of the Troy PSON 
Wave, that approaches the quiet elegance of 
the French fashions.”— Bazar, 


the 
the 


Leip 


FOR 

Be ELEGANT 

DRESS 

MRS, THOMPSON'S 
PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 


THAN ALL OTHERS. 


1.—The PATENT SPRING i 
mare A wiggy asall others 
They cannct tear or briak apart. 
THREB of any wive made. 
WRINKLE or SHRINK wih dampness, bit their 
shape for years, do fade as Quickly. for 
they don't require dressing ascften asothers. 6 —They are only drecaed 
witha Wha COMB,wh atheyg t MUBSED, and are toremain 
ta ord for year without redressing GUARANIEE EVERY 
ONK to be CURLY HAIR. cr refund the money if not. &.—VYosp 
IMPORTANT: Fvery lady can lok young and attractive with a 
THOMPSON WAVE, WiLL ACKNOWLEDGE thy lok 
ten years yourger. 9—As I have 10 dif: rint etyles of THOMPSON 
WAVES. crery fancy cab gratified. 
PRICES from ro 812 (Blond and Gravy extra) 
Also, the most ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
TCH ES from 85 to $50. GRAY HAIR 

A ett 
ware parties endeavoring to sec 

Waves representing them be 
Wave, asI donot allow any other 

Dealer to sell my goods. ror catTaLocvr 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 
No. 32 Hast 14th Street, NEW York, 


No Southern writer has given us so larye or 
so valuable a store of historical matter and in. 
terpretative criticism as is contained in these two 
volumes.—N. Y. Tripunr, Feb. 1, 1884. 


GENERAL BEAUREGARD 
MILITARY OPERATIONS. 


The Military Operations of General Beau- 
regard in the War between the States, 
1861 to 1865; including a brief Per- 
sonal Sketch and a Narrative of his 
Services in the War with Mexico, 
1846-8. By Judge Atrrep Romavy, 
formerly Colonel of the 18th Louisiana 
Volunteers, afterwards Aide-de-Camp 
and Inspector-General on the Staff of 
General Beauregard. In Volumes. 
8vo, Cloth, over 600 pages each, Prices 
per vol.: Cloth, $3.50; Sheep, $4.50; 
Half Morocco, $5.50; Full Morocco, 
$7.50—payable on delivery. 


The book is in essence and effect an autobiog- 
raphy, and has that special value to the student 
which always attaches to the autobiographies of 
men of action who have had to do with impor- 
tant historical events. * * * As a contribution to 
the history of the war the book is really invalu-— 


| able. * * * Frankly Southern in its point of view, 


it nowhere offends by the employment of harsh 
epithets or by forgetfulness of the courtesy due 
to adversaries. * * * No Southern writer has 
given us so large or so valuable a store of bis- 
torical matter and interpretative criticism as is 
contained in these two volumes.—JN. Y. Tribune. 

The work has been prepared at leisure and 
with the utmost deliberation. * * * So far as 
strength of support by documentary evidence is 
concerned, it is unique among works of its class 
relating to the Civil War. * * * A singularly 
vivid and picturesque presentation of some of 
the leading events of the war. * * * Merely as a 
mine of materials for historical investigation, 
the book is one to be glad of. It sets at rest a 
good many questions of fact which have hithertv 
been unsolved and seemingly insoluble. It cor- 
rects a good many errors by means which leave 
no occasion for doubt or question.—. Y. Times. 


Copy of a letter from Mr. Cnarntes A. Dana (0 
General BEAUREGARD. | 

‘It is, in my judgment, a very valuable and im- 
It sets forth many facts hitherto 
unknown or unappreciated. It sheds new and 
valuable light.on ‘some controverted questions; 
and it natrates-in a-simple, unaffected, easy, and 
engaging style. the story of the most important 
facts of the great strt It is especially 
worthy of commendation for the moderation and 
freedom from excitement with which it discusses 
points that have been the subject of embittered 
disputes in the hands of other writers. While 
the view of the author is powerfully maintained 
and fortified by unquestionable documents, I have 
not found anywhere an angry word, or an ull- 
dignified rejoinder, In this respect the book 
seems to me worthy of the highest praise.” 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


In places where there ir no agent for the work, 
nlication should be made direct to the publis/ers, 


will send it by mail, postage prepaid, fo «/ 
part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 

thee box of goods which 
® money right away than goytbing else 

in this world. Fortanes await the workers absolnte!y 


Published.by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
will > et of either sex, to more 
sure. At once address Teor & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
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Ho Co 


Oriental Rugs 
Carpets. 


We are offering an extensive assortment of | 


the above goods at a great reduction in price. 
PARTIES intending to furnish will certainly 
be profited by an inspection. 


19th st. 
New York. 
SEEDS 
ARE:-THE:BEST. 
WARRANTED TO-GIVE-SATISFACTION 


OR MONEY- RETURNED, SPECIAL- 
INDUCEMENTS-f OR-MARKET: GARDNERS. 


OUR-VALUABLE- CATALOGUE-OF- 


192-PAGES-FREE-TO-ALL. 


SEED AQBERT BUISTIE 
GROWER PRILADELPHIA.PA. 


TRIBUNE ALMANAC 


For 1884. 


A TARIFF NUMBER. 


Tuk Tripune Arnmanac is the standard book 
of political reference. 

The ALmMaNnac for 1884, just out, gives the 
official vote of the elections in 1883, and, in 
addition, of two or three of the more important 


other elections in each State for three or four’ 


years past. In the political work of 1884, these 
tables will be of much use. The Atmanac also 
gives the party platforms of 1883, and abstracts 
of all the many important laws passed by Con- 
gress, and a vast amount of general information 
about foreign trade, railroads, government offices, 
postal rates, etc., of the kind that every thinking 
man has occasion to refer to many times every 
year. 

The ALmanac for 1884 is particularly strong on 
tariff matters. Twenty pages are devoted to a 
capital tabular statement, showing in the clearest 
and most direct manner possible the present rate 
of duty on every article imported, the old rate, 
and the one advised by the Tariff Commission. 
It also gives the amount of each kind of goods 
imported, and the duty collected on each. There 
is great need of some clear, exhaustive, and 
handy statement of the tariff, like this. 

To the political student Tue TriBUNE ALMANAC 
will be indispensable. It is among the very best 
of the several hundred issued every year. Price 
30 cents; five copies for a dollar. 


THE New York. 


them 
RICH 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 


» Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 


Conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 

We are not interested in: nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Usrper's Bazan Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


| No two alike. 


= 


BY ALL MEANS COMMISSION THE LADIES. 
Neprunr. “I want to see the Captain of this ship.” 


Tue Lapy. “I’m THE Caprain!” 


Neptune. “Shiver my Trident! my occupation’s gone. 


I can’t catch you napping.” 


A woman’s work is never done ; and 


for and “Children. 


SQ SS. 


SQ OA 


AA 


Castoria promotes 
and overcomes tulency, Constipa- 
tion, Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea, and 
Feverishness. It insures health and 


natural sleep, without morphine. 


** Castoria is so well adapted to Children that 
I recommend it as @ 7 to any prescription 
known WW me.’ A. ARCHER, M. D., 
82 Portland Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


cheeks, 
es them 

Casto 
When babies fret and cry by turns, 
What cures their colic, kills hear 3 worms, 
But Castoria. 


What quickly cures Constipation, 
Sour Stomach, Colds, 


What gives our Children 
What cures their fevers, 


ion, 
But Castoria. 
Farewell then to Morphine Syrups, 
Castor Oil and Paregoric, and “ 
Halil Castoria! 


CENTAUR LINIMENT—an absolute cure for Rheuma« 


tism, Sprains, Burns, Galls, &c. The most Powerful and Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving and Healing Remedy known to man. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE....... OO 
HARPER’S 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR .. 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG 1 50 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (52 Numbers) 

Postage Free to ail aubacribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for Jannary, the Volumes of the 
Youne Pxoris with the tirst Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
fur June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harrrr’s Youne Prorp.x sent on 
receipt of four cents in stamps. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Fil list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitousiy on application to & Brorurss. 


Remittances shonld be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, F Franklin Square, N. Y. 
aa HARPER’S CATALOGUE. of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Teu 
Cents in Postage Stamps. 
TAKE NOTICE. 


t 200 Elegant Scrap Pictures. 
WHITING, 90 Nassau St., N. Y. 


BIG PAY 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invalnable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. “‘Is 
a success and a boon for which nations should 
fee] grateful.”—See *‘ Medical Press,” ‘* Lancet,” 
** British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blne Ink across the 
La his caution is necessary, owing to 
various cheap and inferior substitutes being 
in the market. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepera,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, Engiazd. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


Wi i licants 
ostomen of ast REE FREE hout ordering 


tai 


lirect for plan 


- D.M. PERRY & 


to sellour Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
ples free. TayLor Bros. Go. »Cleveland,O. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published: 


I. 
Troja. By Dr. Schliemann. 


Troja. Results of the Latest Researches and 
in the Heroic Tumuli and ather Sites, made in 
the Year 1882, and a Narrative of a Journey 
in the Troad in 1881. By Henry ScuHLiemany, 
LL.D., Author of “ Ilios,” &. Preface by 
Professor A. H. Sayce. With 150 Woodcuts 
and 4 Maps and Plans. 8vo, Cloth, $7.50. 


os 


Physical and Moral Law, 


On the Difference between Physical and Moral 
Law. By W. Arrurr, D.D., Author of “The 
Tongue of Fire.” 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


IIT. 
Old Mark Langston. 


A Tale of Duke’s Creek. By Ricuarp 
Jounston. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. . 


English Men of Letters. 
ADDISON. By W. J. Covrruops. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. 


The Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of Ed- 
ward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. By his Son, the 
or Lytton (‘Owen Meredith”). Volume 
I. (containing Vols. I. and II. of the English 
Edition). Illustrated by Six Portraits, Eleven 
Wood - Engravings, and Six Fac-similes of 
MSS., &., &c. 12mo, Cloth, $2.75. 


12mo, 


God and ‘the Future Life: 


The Reasonableness of Christianity. Natural 
Theology for Youth. By Cuartes Norpuorr, 
Author of “ Politics for Young Americans,” 
&c. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


VII. 
Anthony Trollope’s Autobiography. 
With a Portrait. Library Edition. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.25. 


VIII. 


Sound Bodies for our Boys and Girls. 


By Author of “How to Get 
Strong, and How to Stay So.” With Illustra- 
tions. 16mo, Cloth, 40 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Susan Drummond. By Mrs.J.H. Rivprrin.. 20 cents. 
Little Loo. By W. 20 cents. 

Hester. 7. 
One False, Both Fair. By Joun B. Harwoop. 29 cts. 
Illustrated 


By Mrs. 20 cents. 


The Canon’s Ward. By James Payn. 

20 cents. pa 
The Bread-Winners. A Social Study. $1.00. 
The Millionaire. 20 cents. 


Thirlby Hall. | By W. E. Nozazn. 
25 cents. 


Ilinstrated by 


An April Day. By Putrrera Parrtir Jeeuson. 15 cts. 


Annan Water. 
20 cents. 


A Romance. 


By Rosert Bucuanan. 


Jenifer. By Anntz Tuomas. 20 cents. 
A Great Heiress. By R. E. Feanorion. 


Adrian Bright. By Mrs. Cappy. 20 cents. 


15 cents. 


Ione Stewart. By E. Linton. 20 cents. 

Maid of Athens. By J cert MoCartny. 20 cents. 
Under the Red Flag. By M. E. Brappon. 10 cents, 
A Noble Wife. By Joun Saunpers 20 cents. 


A Castle in Spain. By Jaues De Tlustrated 
by E. A. Abbey. 8vo, Pauper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. 


All in a Garden Fair. By Waurtxe Besant. 20 cents. 


cw & will send of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

Hauren’s Caratouus mailed free an receipt of 
Nine Centa in stamps, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Sitna 


Sm AND INSTITUTE, Ithaca, N. Y. 
tions 


without cha riters and 
plies. No Ai Ad W.O.Wvyoxorr, 


Discoveries on the Site of Homer’s Troy, and — 
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COMMON EXNSE 
writec- “The 
Sones’ the only bettie a physician 
recommend without qualification. It is nearer per- 
than any other bottle in the market, No bottle is 
for such purpese except one that admits of every oo ee” 
that, and for that reason deserves to supersede ail 
Hughes. Sole Mannf'r. Allegheny, Pa. 


